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CHAPTER  I.— The  Sailor’s  Story. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  walking  along  a  dark  street 
one  night  in  the  rough  part  of  the  great  East 
Side  of  New  York.  Fred  made  his  way  through 
several  dingy  streets  and  kept  a  watch  for  any 
case  of  deserving  need.  He.  saw  that  there  were 
many  people  who  looked  as  if  they  needed  assist¬ 
ance,  but  he  could  perceive  also  that  they  were 
of  the  class  that  are  known  as  professional  beg¬ 
gars,  or  misers,  who  take  all  that  is  given  to  them 
for  their  own  selfish  needs  and  to  hoard  their 
gains  up.  To  these  Fred  would  never  give  any¬ 
thing,  for  he  argued  that  they  might  go  to  work, 
which  was  what  they  should  be  compelled  to  do. 
But  there  were  many  deserving  cases  which  he 
was  eager  to  help,  and  he  had  already,  given  aid 
to  several  families  that  really  deserved  it. 

At  present  Fred  was  stopping  in  the  city,  and 
his  parents  were  at  home  from  the  West.  His 
chum,  Terry  Olcott,  was  in  Fredonia,  his  home 
town,  but  Fred  expected  him  down  in  a  few 
days.  It  was  not  often  that  the  two  boys  were 
separated,  but  Terry  had  felt  that  he  must  visit 
his  home,  and  Fred  also  knew  that  his  parents 
wanted  him  at  home.  So  the  boys  had  parted  for 
a  while.  But  Fred  had  found  diversion  in  work 
among  the  poor.  There  were  many  cases  that  he 
was  familiar  with  from  previous  visits.  But  he 
found  new  cases,  and  soon  had  his  hands  full. 
As  he  realized  this  he  muttered: 

“This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  suits  Evelyn. 
I  believe  that  I  will  send  for  her,  for  the  dear 
girl  will  enjoy  going  around. with  me.  We  can 
work  together.” 

So  Fred  had  wired  Terry  to  have  Evelyn  come 
down  with  him  when  he  came  to  New  York.  As  a 
result  he  .got  a  nice  letter  from  his  sweetheart, 
who  wrote: 

“My  dear  Fred :  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  to  visit  your  dear  mother,  and 
also  to  accompany  you  in  your  charitable  work 
in  the  slums  of  the  East  Side,  I  will  come 
down  with  Terry.” 

* 

There  was  more  to  the  letter,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  it  here.  The  fact  that  Evelyn 
(  was  coming  was  to  Fred  a  happy  realization,  and 
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he  plunged  into  his  work  among  the  poor  with 
greater  vim.  So  Fred  made  his  way  through  a 
dark  street,  and  decided  to.  take  a  car  at  Third 
avenue  and  return  home.  He  was  tired,  and  had 
accomplished  quite  a  good  deal.  But  as  Fred 
turned  into  another  street  he  saw  that  it  was 
leading  him  into  fhat  part  of  New  York  called 
the  “Five  Points.”  "Mg  was  a  very  lawless  and 
rough  part  of  the  City.  Holdups  were  quite 
common  in  that  part  cf  the  city,  and  he  at  once 
thought  of  this  as  he  made  his  way  into  the  alley. 
It  was  dark,  and  Fred  had  to  keep  his  wits  about 
him,  for  he  knew  that  it  might  be  possible  to  run 
into  great  danger.  As  Fred  passed  along  he 
might  have  kept  on  to  Third  avenue,  but  .just 
then  he  heard  a  stifled  scream  from  a  side 
alley,  and  then  he  saw  two  men  of  the  criminal 
type  run  out  of  the  place.  They  were  apparently 
in  a  state  of  fear,  and  Fred  was  convinced  that 
they  had  been  doing  wrong.  Holdups  were  quite 
common  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  he  at  once 
thought  of  this  as  he  made  his  way  into  the  alley. 

It  was  dark,  and  Fred  had  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him,  for  he  knew  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  run  into  great  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
place  it  was  hard  for  him  at  first  to  see  any 
explanation  of  the  mysterious  affair.  But  as  he 
pushed  on  cautiously  be  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
a  prostrate  fora*  lying  in  the  filth  of  the  place. 
Fred  felt  a  shiver  of  dread,  for  he  was  not  sure 
but  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  murder,  and 
that  the  unknown  man  lying  there  might  be  dead. 
But  he  bent  down  over  the  unknown  victim  of 
the  thugs,  and  as  he  turned  him  over  and  struck 
a  match  to  see  his  face  he  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

“My  soul!”  he  'gasped.  ,  “It  is  Tim  Morrison. 
What  has  brought  him  here?  He  is  in  bad  shape.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  man  was  unconscious,  and 
that  his  face  was  badly  battered  and  blood 
stained.  His  pockets  were  turned  inside  out, 
which  showed  that  he  had  been  robbed.  Fred 
felt  of  his  heart,  and  made  sure  that  he  was  not 
beyond  earthly  aid.  Then  he  lifted  his  uncon¬ 
scious  figure  in  his  strong  arms  and  started  to 
carry  him  out  of  the  alley.  Fred’s  purpose  was 
of  course,  to  give  all  the  aid  possible  to  the 
wounded  man,  and  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
police.  But  as  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  this 
purpose  the  man  came  to  with  a  groan  and  tried 
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to  writhe  away  from  Fred’s  grasp.  He  succeeded 
and  sprawled  on  the  ground.  Fred  alllowed  him 
to  go  free,  and  asked: 

“Well,  Tim  Morrison,  what  have  you  been  do¬ 
ing?  What  brought  you  to  this  place?” 

The  fellow  had  now  recovered  his  senses,  and 
seemed  to  be  able  to.  comprehend  the  situation, 
and  he  stared  at  Fred  in  a  bewildered  way  and 
made  reply: 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  Fred  Fearnot?” 

“Yes,  it’s  me,”  said  Fred.  “The  last  time  I 
saw  you.  Tom,  you  were  just  coming  out  of  the 
Tombs,  where  you  had  been  under  charge  for 
robbing  your  employer’s  safe.  You  were  ae¬ 
on  itted  b-v  special  effort  of  mine,  and  you  prom¬ 
ised  me  that  you  would  never  be  seen  on  the  East 
Side  again,  or  that  you  would  never  keep  bad 
company  again.  But  I  find  you  in  this  condition, 
for  I  can  see  that  you  have  been  drinking.  What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  Speak  up.” 

The  fellow  hung  his  head  and  made  reply  in  a 
shame-faced  way: 

“Fearnot,  I  meant  every  word  I  said  to  you, 
but  I  was  led  here  by  false  representation,  and 
I  have  been  fooled  and  robbed.  I  was  induced  to 
come  here  by  the  promise  that  I  would  be  given 
an  honest  job  of  work.  I  have  been  out  of  work 
for  a  long  time.” 

“Yet  you  seem  to  have  had  money  enough  on 
your  person  to  justify  an  attempt  at  robbery.” 

“Oh,  Yes,  but  it  was  not  my  money.  It  is  a 
long  story,  and  if  you  will  believe  me  and  will 
listen  to  it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you,” 

Fred  was  now  interested,  for  he  saw  that  the 
fellow  had  really  a  story  to  tell,  and  that  after 
all  he  might  not  be  to  blame  for  his  condition, 
though  he  could  net  understand  why  he  should 
break  his  pledge  to  never  drink.  But  Fred  de¬ 
cided  to  listen  to  the  story.  So  he  said: 

“All  right,  Tim.  Come  with  me  to  that  little 
chapel  over  there.  We  can  stand  in  the  doorway, 
and  v/e  will  be  out  of  the  noise  and  crowd  of 
the  street.” 

They  made  their  way  across  the  street  to  a 
chapel,  where  they  were  able  to  stand  in  the 
shadows  of  the  doorway.  Here  the  fellow  told 
Fred  a  strange  story. 

“Feaimot,”  said  Morrison,  “I  have  always  been 
thankful  to  you  for  saving  me  from  Sing  Sing 
that  time,  for  I  would  have  certainly  gone  there 
if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  I  have  kept- my  word 
to  you,  and  have  not  taken  liquor  from  that  day 
to  this.  But  I  have  been  the  victim  of  strange 
circumstances.  I  went  to  work  on  a  coast  schoon¬ 
er,  and  was  happy  as  soon  as  I  got  to  sea,  for 
I  was  »?,way  from  the  vices  and  temptations  of 
the  gi'e^t  city. 

“But  1  was  unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  our 
schooner  went  down  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  I, 
with  the  captain,  whose  name  was  Beals,  drifted 
for  two  days  on  a  lot  of  wreckage.  The  captain 
had  a  wife  and  children  in  this  city  somewhere, 
and  he  had  not  seen  them  for  five  years.  He  told 
me  his  story  while  we  drifted  on  the  wreck. 

“He  said  that  he  had  quarrelled  with. his  wife, 
and  had  left  home  for  the  sea,  and  had  sworn 
never  to  return.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
this  was  not  the  right  thing  to  do,  for  it  left  her 
and  the  children  dependent,  but.  he  had  saved  up 
five  thousands  dollars,  and  was  going  to  look  for 
them  &nd  eiSect  a  reconciliation.  He  had  the 


money  in  his  inner  belt,  and  as  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  could  not  hold  on  much  longer  in  the 
sea,  he  asked  me  to  take  the  money  and  seek  his 
family,  and  give  it  to  them.  They  might  be  in 
want,  and  he  prayed  me  not  to  fail.  I  promised, 
and  a  little  later  he  was  washed  off  the  wreck 
and  I  did  not  see  him  again. 

“I  managed  to  hold  on  myself  all  through  that 
awful  night,  and  was  nicked  up  in  the  morning 
by  a  passing  vessel.  I  was  taken  to  New  York, 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away  I  started  out  to 
carry  out  the  promise  I  made  to  the  captain.  It 
is  hard  to  find  anyone  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York  without  a  clue.  But  I  searched  the  East 
Bide.  -for. I  was  sure  that  I  would  find  them  here. 
I  got  several  clues,  and  at  last  I  found  out  that 
the  window  and  her  little  family  were  living  in 
Rivington  street.  I  started  for  their  home  only 
a  cfew  hours  ago,  when  fate  led  me  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  an  old  shipmate. 

“His  name  is  Bill  Murdock,  and  we  went,  as 
sailors  will,  to  have  a  friendly  drink.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  liquor  had  passed,  my  lips  since 
that  day  when  I  was  arrested  for  the  robbery  of 
the  safe,  a  crime  of  which  I  was  innocent.  I 
guess  I  broke  my  resolution.  for  I  got  drunk.  I 
parted  company  from  Bill  later,  and  then  I  re¬ 
member  little  of  what  occurred  for  some  time.  I 
was  in  the  company  of  strangers,  and  I  recall  that 
they  fell  upon  me  in  the  alley  and  robbed  and  beat 
me.  This  is  the  whole  story,  and  the  awful  part 
of  it  is  that  they  have  got  the  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  I  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  my 
vow  given  to  Captain  Beals  to  deliver  the  money 
to  his  folks.” 

The  sailor’s  voice  fell  to  a  whisper,  and  he 
showed  plainly  his  agony  of  sprit  that  he  should 
have  failed  in  his  trust,  and  that  he  had  broken 
his  vow  given  to  Fred  never  to  drink  again.  Fred 
listened  with  silence.  Fred  was  resolved  to  try 
and  help  Morrison  to  recover  the  stolen  trust 
.money  if  he  could.  But  it  seemed  like  a  hope¬ 
less  task.  It  was  almost  like  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  haystack.  In  that  big  city  it  was  possible 
for  the  villains  to  get  out  of  sight  and  they 
might  never  be  seen  again.  But  Fred  listened 
carefully  to  the  description  of  the  thugs  by  the 
sailor,  and  he  said: 

“It  is  likelv  that  they  will  spend  that  money 
in  some  gambling  joint.  They  are  the  kind  of 
men  who  frequent  poolrooms  or  gambling  houses. 
I  think  we  will  do  well  to  spend  the  night  in  ex¬ 
ploring  these  kind  of  places.  We  may  run  across 
them.” 

“That  is  right,  Fearnot.  I  will  know  them  at 
sight,  I  am  sure.” 

With  this  decision  Fred  found  himself  plunged 
into  new  work  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
weary,  and  had  intended  to  go  home  and  to  bed. 
But  he  could  not  abandon  the  attempt  to  help 
this  unfortunate  and  worldly  unwise  sailor.  So 
Fred  and  Morrison,  who  had  now  recovered  from 
his  injuries  somewhat,  though  his  head  was  not 
altogether  clear,  made  their  way  into  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  the  Five  Points.  Fred  knew  that  there 
were  many  haunts  of  vice  in  this  region,  and 
that  there  were  many  chances  that  they  might 
find  the  thieves  in  some  den  of  the  gamblers  or 
some  poolroom  where  odds  were  laid  on  the 
horses.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  these  places  by 
tipping  some  street  gamin,  who  could  steer  theiuf 
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of  dozens  of  them.  Fred  proceeded  to  do  this. 
He  found  a  street  urchin,  who  led  the  way  to  a 
basement  door,  and  gave  them  the  word  that 
admitted  them  to  a  cellar  where  there  was  a 
poolroom  of  the  more  wretched  kind,  and  where 
bets  were  accepted  from  ten  cents  up  on  the 
horse  races. 

It  was  a  resort  for  the  most  depraved  and 
ignorant  of  the  denizens  of  the  lawless  part  of 
the  city.  As  Fred  and  the  sailor  entered  the 
place  they  attracted  attention  at  once  by  the 
superiority  of  their  dress  and  their  more  intelli¬ 
gent  appearance.  Of  course  it  was  a  risky  thing 
to  do  to  enter  such  a  place,  but  Fred  was  not 
the  one  to  let  fear  stand  in  the  way  of  a  de¬ 
sired  end.  He  was  anxious.! to  get  track  of  the 
villains  if  he  could.  So  he  entered  the  resort 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  he  began  to  study  the  racing  sheets  that  were 
hung  up  on  the  dingy  walls.  He  made  a  bluff 
of  placing  some  money  on  one  of  the  horses, 
and  all  the  while  Morrison  was  looking  around 
for  some  sign  of  the  two  men  who  had  robbed 
him.  But  they  were  not  in  the  place,  and  after 
a  while  Fred  and  the  sailor  started  to  leave. 
Then  there  was  trouble.  A  couple  of  the  regu¬ 
lars  of  the  place  had  observed  Fred  and  his* 
companion,  and  they  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
they  might  be  spo'tters.  As  Fred  started  for  the 
door  one  of  them  stepped  up  and  staid: 

“Boss,  what  are  yer  looking  for  here?” 

Fred  looked  at  the  fellow  carelessly,  and  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Pardon  me,  but  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
Who  are  you  and  what  is  that  to  you?” 

“Well,  1  am  one  of  the  proprietor  of  this  pool- 
room,  and  I  don’t  want  any  spotters  around 
here.  If  you  are  such  you  will  be  invited  to 
stay  here  until  we  have  your  measure  taken.” 

The  fellow  looked  ugly,  and  he  was  seconded 
by  several  others,  who  had  stepped  forward  to 
the  door  as  if  to  cut  off  Fred’s  retreat.  It  did 
looked  squally  for  a  moment,  and  Fred  saw  that 
he  must  be  on  his  guard.  But  he  showed  no 
fear,  and  looking  the  fellow  straight  in  the  eye, 
he  said: 

“My  friend,  you  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
We  are  not  spotters  any  more  than  you  are.  We 
came  here  to  place  a  bet,  and  to  look  for  some 
men  whom  we  want  to  find.” 

The  villain  looked  sharply  .at  Fred,  and  then 
he  motioned  to  one  of  his  men,  who  quickly 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  door.  It  really 
looked  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  trouble.  But 
Fred  was  cool  and  smiling  while  the  sailor  called 
out  angrily: 

“You  are  a  lot  of  fools.  Why  should  we  be 
taken  for  spotters?  We  are -sports,  and  you  can 
bet  that  if  we  were  spotters  we  would  have  had 
a  posse  of  officers  in  here  before  now.” 


CHAPTER  II. — Fred  and  the  Poor  Widow. 

It  looked  like  trouble,  and  Fred  and  the  sailor 
half  expected  to  have  to  fight  their  way  out  of 
the  place.  This  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  do, 
for  there  were  many  odds  against  them.  They 
would  be  up  against  the  worst  class  of  criminals 
in  the  whole  city  of  New  York.  They  were  men 


who  would  not  hesitate  to  kill  and  conceal  the 
bodies  of  their  victims. 

“Fearnot,”  whispered  Morrison,  “I  have  no 
weapon  of  any  kind.  If  they  attack  us  what 
shall  we  do?” 

“Leave  it  to  me!”  said  Fred,  with  a  grim 
smile.  “I  have  a  weapon  that  will  clear  out  the 
whole  gang  in  quick  order.  We  will  act  wholly 
on  the  defensive.” 

The  ..sailor  knew  that  Fred  was  able  to  de¬ 
vise  some  plan  to  assure  their  safety,  so  he  kept 
his  counsel  and  left  the  matter  to  Fearnot.  The 
weazen-faced  proprietor  of  the  place  now  walked 
up  to  Fred  and  said,  threateningly : 

“You  cannot  fool  me.  Men  of  your  stamp  do 
not  come  into  places  like  this  to  bet  on  horses. 
You  are  one  of  the  high-toned  ones,  and  you  are 
a  spotter.  We  are  going  to  search  you,  and 
if  you  do  not  prove  that  you  are  all  right,  there 
will  be  trouble.” 

Fred  smiled  at  the  fellow  and  replied: 

“My  friend,  we  are  not  spotters,  mor  are  we 
going  to  submit  to  being  searched.  You  will 
open  that  door  and  let  us  pass  out,  or  there  will 
be  trouble  at  once.” 

“Oh,  is  that  so?”  sneered  the  fellow,  with  art- 
ugly  light  in  his  eyes.  “Well,  let  us  see  what 
kind  of  trouble  you  can  make.  Go  through  him, 
boys!  We  must  protect  ourselves.” 

Fred’s  hands  went  into  his  pocket,  and  he  drew 
out  a  small  pistol  which  looked  harmless  enough, 
as  it  resembled  a  toy.  But  it  was  really  his 
famous  and  deadly  invention,  the  ammonia  gun. 
It  could  be  discharged  many  feet  into  a  crowd  of 
men  with  most  disastrous  effect.  So,  as  the  plug 
ugiies  came  forward  with  savage  manner  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  Fred  simple  drew  out  his  ammonia 
gun  and  sent  a  charge  right  into  the  midst  of 
them.  The  result  was  thrilling  as  well  as  comi¬ 
cal.  The  deadly  fumes  of  the  strong  ammonia 
simply  knocked  them  out  like  so  many  flies.  They 
went  down  in  a  heap,  and  were  like  dying  men,  so 
awful  was  the  effect  of  the  ammonia  on  them. 
They  rolled  around  on  the  floor,  gasping  and  try¬ 
ing  to  get  their  breath,  while  Fred  said  to  Mor¬ 
rison,  sharply: 

“Open  the  door,  Morrison.  I  will  keep  them 
at  bay.” 

Everyone  of  the  gang  that  had  attacked  Fred 
had  got  a  charge  of  the  dead  drug,  and  they  were 
all  helpless,  temporarily.  Of  course  they  "would 
recover  all  right  after  some  moments,,  but  they 
were  for  the  time  unable  to  act  or  even  to  arise 
to  their  feet.  The  fumes  were  powerful.  Mean¬ 
while  Morrison  had  gone  to  the  door  and  tried  to 
break  it  open.  It  was  a  strong  door  of  oak,  and 
the  sailor  had  all  he  could  do  to  force  it  open. 
He  had  to  throw  all  his  weight  against  it.  But 
it  gave  in  after  a  while  and  the  way  to  escape 
was  clear.  The  villains  were  now  recovering, 
and  there  would  be  trouble,  as  Fred  knew.  But 
he  held  his  ground,  and  after  he  saw  that  the 
door  was  open,  he  sent  another  charge  into  their 
midst,  and  then  he  followed  the  sailor  out  of  the 
place.  They  reached  the  street  in  safety,  and 
as  they  did  so  the  sailor  gave  a  relieved  exclama¬ 
tion  : 

“That  is  luck  for  us,  Fearnot.  We  might  have 
been  murdered  in  that  place  but  for  that  in¬ 
vention  of  yours.” 

“Yes/’  said  Fred-,  quietly,  “that  has  done  me 
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many  a  good  turn.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  worst 
gang  of  toughs  in  the  country  when  I  have  that 
with  me.  It  will  easily  knock  out  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  there  will  really  be  no  harm  done.” 

“Great  Scott!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
in  my  life.  Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  it?” 

He  asked  to  look  at  it,  and  Fred  showed  him 
the  wonderful  little  gun.  Morrison  looked  at  it, 
and  then  he  exclaimed : 

“Why,  it  looks  as  harmless  as  a  toy.  It  has 
power  though,  as  was  demonstrated  when  those 
fellows  keeled  over.” 

“Yes,  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  their  exr 
perience.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  top  but  a 
practical  weapon.  There  are  many  guns  of  the 
type  for  sale  in  the  stores,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  power  and  force  of  this  one.  Some  day 
■  the  wars  of  the  world  will  be  fought  with 
chemicals  like  this  that  will  asphyxiate  whole 
bands  of  men  without  the  discharge  of  a  bit  of 
gunpowder  or  the  maiming  or  wounding  of  any¬ 
one.” 

“Yes,  but  if  the  stuff  is  not  deadly  they  will 
quickly  recover  and  fight  again.” 

“See  here.  That  can  be  overcome  easily 
enough.  Suppose  you  had  a  chosen  band  of  men 
.with  you  armed  with  Tour  chemical  gun,  and 
you  were  to  discharge  the  chemical  at  the  army 
of  men  who  were  attacking  you,  and  you  pros¬ 
trated  the  whole  of  them;  you  could  send  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  in  quickly  to  relieve  them  of  their 
weapons  and  make  prisoners  of  them.  In  fact 
it  would  be  a  bloodless  victory,  and  a  merciless 
ending  of  war.” 

Morrison  looked  at  Fred  a  moment  with  awe. 
“Fearnot,  you  are  a  marvel,”  he  said.  “If  there 
were  many  like  you  in  this  world  it  would  soon 
be  possible  to  travel  to  the  moon,  for  you  are  the 
brainest  inventor  I  ever  saw.” 

Fred  laughed  until  his  sides  ached. 

“Oh,  my!”  he  said.  “That  is  all  right,  but 
there  is  more  in  the  manufacture  of  the  invention 
than  in  the  making  of  the  plans.  Most  anybody 
can  conceive  a  thing,  but  it  is  the  real  inventor 
who  carries  out  his  plans  practically.” 

“Goodness  gracious!  You  seem  to  carry  out 
your  inventions  with  the  utmost  success.” 

But  now  they  talked  over  their  plans  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  They  had  failed  to  find  any 
sign  of  the  crooks  in  the  Five  Points  poolroom, 
and  it  was  now  a  question  as  to  what  it  was 
best  to  do. 

“Morrison,”  said  Fred,  “if  I  were  vou  I  would 
go  over  and  see  the  widow,  Mrs.  Beals,  and  see 
what  I  could  do  for  her.  If  she  is  in  want,  and 
it  is  your  fault  that  she  Jias  not  received  the 
money  sent  her  by  her  husband,  you  owe  it  to  her 
to  do  all  for  her  that  you  can  until  you  have 
recovered  the  lots  money.” 

Morrison  saw  that  Fred  was  right,  and  he  ad¬ 
mitted  it. 

“She  lives  in  Rivington  street,”  he  said.  “At 
least  I  heard  that  she  did.  But  we  will  go  in 
search  of  her,  and  I  will  promise  to  give  her  all 
my  pay  in  the  future  until  I  have  paid  her  in 
full.” 

Fred  assured  the  sailor  that  was  the  least  that 
he  could  do,  so  they  set  out  for.  Rivington  street. 
But  it  was  a  late  hour,  and  when  they  arrived 
there  they  were  unable  to  find  the  widow  and 
her  home.  But  they  managed  to  learn  from  a 


neighbor  that  she  was  no  longer  there,  but  had 
moved  to  another  street  that  was  just  off  Third 
avenue.  The  sailor  looked  at  Fred. 

“How  .is  it,  Fearnot?”  he  asked.  “Shall  we 
go  after  her  or  shall  .we  wait  until  to-morrow? 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  will  be  asleep,  and  it 
is  not  a  good  hour  to  make  a  call.” 

“You  are  right,  Morrison.  We  will  call  on 
her  to-morrow.  It  looks  to  me  that  we  can  not 
hope  to  find  further  trace  of  Murdock  and  his 
pals  to-night.  We  had  better  go  home  and  to 
bed,  and  make  the  quest  to-morrow.” 

This  decision  seemed  all  right,  and  they  agreed 
upon  it.  They  were  to  meet  the  next  day  at  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  third  '  avenue, 
and  then  they  would  visit  the  widow.  Fred 
was  now  in  the  game  to  the  finish,  for  he  saw  that 
great  villainy  was  being  done.  He  knew  that 
the  widow  of  the  old  sea  captain  was  needing 
assistance,  and  his  desire  to  help  the  poor  was 
here  given  the  chance..  At  the  same  time  he  could 
bring  to  justice,  maybe,  a  gang  of  crooks. 

.  Fred  would  have  been  glad  to  have  Terry  with 
him,  but  it  was  not  possible  just  then.  But  he 
got  a  letter  from  his  old  chum  the  next  morning 
In  it  Terry  declared  that  he  was  detained  for 
a  day  or  two  by  some  business  matters  that  he 
had  to  adjust  for  his  father,  who  was  ill.  But 
he  assured  Fred  that  he  and  Evelyn  would  be 
down  at  a  very  early  day. 

“W6  will  have  some  fun  in  dear  old  Gotham 
when  we  get  there,”  he  wrote.  -“It  is  very  nice 
up  here  in  the  country,  Fred,  but  after  all’  there 
is  nothing  like  the  dear  old  city  on  the  Hudson. 
There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  like  it.  I 
will  hope  to  be  with  you  by  Thursday.” 

Fred  was  pleased,  and  at  home  that  morning 
ne  was  busy  with  some  correspondence  for  a 
while.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock  when  he  went 
to  keep  his  appointment  with  Morrison.  He 
reached  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and 
i  hird  avenue  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  he  looked 
around  for  the  sailor,  and  he  was  not  to  be  seen, 
hred  waited  for  over  an  hour,  and  he  did  not 
show  up. 

“That  is  queer!”  muttered  Fred.  “I  wonder 
what  could  have  happened  to  him?  He  was  ap¬ 
parently  earnest  in  his  purpose  to  meet  me.” 

Fred  had  no  reason  to  distrust  Morrison,  whom 
he  had  always  found  honest,  but  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  strange.  All  sorts  of  thoughts  passed 
through  Fred’s  brain  as  a  logical -explanation  of 
the  failure  of  the  sailor  to  appear.  It  occurred 
to  Fred  that  perhaps  something  might  have  be¬ 
fallen  him.  .  It  was  not  without  the  pale  of  reason 
that  the  sailor  had  'fallen  again  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  If  so,  it  might  be  that  the  worst 
had  happened,  and  he  was  foully  dealt  with.  As 
this  thought  came  to  Fred,  he  was  extremely 
nervous,  and  ill  at  ease.  But  for  the  present  at 
least  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  But  as  two 
hours  passed  and  no  sign  of  the  sailor  became 
apparent,  he  was  really  satisfied  that  some  harm 
had  come  to  him. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  on 
earth  can  have  befallen  him?  It  is  very  strange.” 

Fred  still  waited  until  long  after  ’  noon,  and 
then  he  decided  to  wait  no  longer.  There  was 
no  doubt  something  wrong,  and  he  must  do  what 
he  could  on  his  own  hook.  He  decided  to  go  over 
to  the  widow  Beals  and  see  what  he  could  do 
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for  her  himself.  If  she  was  in  destitution  and 
dire  need,  he  could  manage  to  help  her.  It  seem¬ 
ed  like  the  best  thing  to  c|o,  and  Fred  made  his 
way  to  the  number  in  the  back  street  where  the 
widow  lived.  It  was  a  wretched  tenement,  and 
he  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  top  story.  Fred 
found  that  the  widow  lived  in  the  attic  rooms  of 
the  tenement,  and  as  he  rapped  at  the  door  it 
was  opened  by  a  little  girl  who  had  a  very  pretty 
flower-like  face,  and  the  most  gentle  of  manners. 
She  looked  at  Fred  shyly  and  he  asked : 

“Little  girl,  is  this  where  Mrs.  Beals  lives?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  little  girl.  “Do  you 
wish  to  see  her?  Mamma  is  not  very  well  to¬ 
day.” 

Fred's  heart  smote  him  as  he  saw  how  pale 
and  want  the  little  one  looked.  It  was  plain 
that  poverty  and  destitution  was  the  case  with 
this  family.  But  just  then  there  was  a  stir 
and  a  rustle  in  the  room  beyond,  and  a  sweet¬ 
faced  woman,  whose  whole  manner  bespoke  re¬ 
finement,  came  to  the  door.  She  looked  at  Fred 
in  an  inquiring  way,  and  said: 

“Sir,”  she  said,  “I  hope  you  have  not  come  to 
put  us  out.  My  little  boy  is  trying  to  earn  the 
money  to-day  to  pay  the  rent,  and  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  work  again.  I  have  been  ill,  but  God 
has  'spared  my  life  for  my  little  family,  and  I 
hope  for  better  times  soon.” 

Fred  felt  sympathy  for  this  mild,  gentle-man¬ 
nered  woman,  whose  station  in  life  should  be 
above  such  a  life  of  poverty.  He  hastened  to 
bow  very  low,  and  in  a  courtly  way  said : 

“My  dear  madam,  you  misunderstand.  I  am 
not  a  rent  collector  or  a  lawyer.  I  am  not  com¬ 
ing  to  put  you  out  or  to  do  you  any  harm.  I 
come  as  a  friend,  and  to  bring  you  news.” 

The  woman  gave  a  sharp  cry  and  clutched 
at  the  door  frame. 

“Oh,  sir!  Do  you  speak  of  him — of  my  hus¬ 
band?  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  once  again.” 

“Madam,  you  must  be  prepared  for  bad  news.” 

She  looked  at  Fred  in  a  searching  way. 

“He  is — dead?” 

Fred  nodded  slowly,  and  the  woman  staggered 
and  seemed  about  to  faint.  But  she  recovered  with 
a  powerful  effort,  and  then  she  opened  the  door 
and  said  calmly: 

“Excuse  my  lack  of  courtesy,  sir.  Please  come 
in.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “As.  I  have  other 
things  to  tell  you,  I  will  do  so.” 

Fred  entered  and  sat  down,  while  the  widow 
drew  her  little  daughter  to  her  and  said: 

“Do  not  fear  to  tell  me  the  worst.  I  am 
strong,  and  can  bear  it,  and  it  is  beter  that  I 
should  know.” 

With  that  Fred  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Beals  on  the  floating  wreckage, 
and  how  he  had  given  his  commission  to  the 
sailor  Morrison  to  carry  to  his  family.  The 
widow  gasped,  and  her  face  showed  a  flushed  of 
color. 

“Oh,  my  poor  husband!”  she  said.  “He  was 
forgiving  at  last.  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  though 
the  sum  of  money  he  has  sent  home  for  us  will 
be  welcome,  for  it  will  provide  for  my  children.” 

Fred  hesitated  to  tell  her  the  money  was  lost, 
for  it  would  be  hard  for  her  to  bear.  But  he 
knew  that  it  must  be  known,  so  he  said: 

"I  am  sorry  now  to  have  to  give  you  further 


bad  news.  The  money  that  the  sailor  had  in  his 
possession  to  bring  to  you  was  stolen  from  him, 
and  he  is  broken-hearted  over  it.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  catch  the  thief,  but  we  have 
failed  so  far.  But  he  swears  that  he  will  devote 
his  life  to  repaying  you.” 

The  woman  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  seemed  stunned.  Then  she  said,  slowly: 

“It  is  nothing.  It  has  been  the  fortune  that 
has  pursued  us  for  a  long  time.  It  was.  not 
meant  for  us  to  have  money,  I  suppose,  jo  we 
must  now  bow  to  the  inevitable.” 

“I  know  it  must  be  disappointment  is*  you, 
madam,”  said  Fred  in  his  most  kindly  way,  “but 
all  hope  of  recovering  it  is  not  lost.  We  hope 
to  catch  the  thief  yet,  and  if  we  do  he  will  be 
made  to  give  up  the  money,  and  he  shall  pay 
the  penalty,  too.” 

“I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness,” 
said  the  poor  woman.  “I  do  not  care  for  money 
myself.  But  my  children  need  schooling  and 
care,  and  that  sum  would  have  enabled  me  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  things  for  them  for  a  while  at  least.” 

“I  understand,  madam.  It  was  a  mean  thing 
in  the  thief  to  take  the  money.  It  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  send  your  children  to  school,  I 
think,  though,  for  I  know  a  way  to  do  it.” 

Fred  knew  better  than  to  offer  charity  to 
this  proud-spirited  woman,  but  he  decided  to 
name  a  plan  whereby  he  could  help  the  children 
to  go  to  school,  and  also  spare  the  pride  of  the 
mother  by  accepting  charity. 

“Mrs.  Beals,”  said  Fred,  in  a  kindly  way,  “I 
am  going  to  tell  you  a  way  to  have  your  children 
educated.  If  you  will  trust  their  fortunes  in 
my  hands  for  a  while  I  will  see  that  they  will 
be  provided  for,  and  there  will  be  no  obligation 
at  all.  You  will  be  able  to  pay  for  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  time.” 

Mrs.  Beals  looked  sharply  at  Fred. 

“You  understand  me,”  she  said.  “I  cannot  take 
charity.  I  would  rather  die.  I  was  born  with 
such  pride  that  it  would  be  like  a  deathblow  to 
me  to  accept  anything  of  that  kind.” 

“It  involves  no  sacrifice  of  that  kind,”  said 
Fred,  in  the  same  kindly  and  diplomatic  way. 
“But  I  am  interested  in  your  case,'  and  I  will 
see  justice  done.  I  am  so  sure  that  we  will  re¬ 
cover  the  five  thousand  dollars  that  were  stolen, 
that  I  am  going  to  advance  you  that  money,  and 
if  the  legacy  is  not  recovered  your  son  can  work 
and  pay  me  back  in  time.  I  am  well  off,  and  c®n 
stand  it  to  spare  that  sum  of  money.  I  hope 
you  will  accept  my  offer,  and  that  you  will  not 
regard  it  as  otherwise  but  a  business  proposition. 
I  am  sure  you  will.” 


CHAPTER  III. — Fred  and  the  Longshoreman. 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  on  the 
widow's  part,  for  her  pride  was  struggling  with 
her  love  for  her  children,  and  her  desire  to  see 
them  provided  for.  But  after  a  moment’s  thought 
she  said,  with  much  feeling: 

“Sir,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  and. I  can  say 
that  you  are  a  very  kind  man.  I  cannot  accept 
your  kind  offer  now,  but  will  let  you  know  later. 
Not  that  I  am  ungrateful  or  that  I  am  yielding 
too  greatly  to  my  pride,  but  I  would  really  like 
time  to  think  it  over.  Then  in  the  meantime  the 
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five  thousand  dollars  that  my  husband  sent  to 
me  may,  as  you  say,  be  recovered,  and  that  will 
not  make  necessary  anv  other  move.” 

“Madam,  that  is  wise,  and  I  fully  appreciate 
your  feelings  in  the  matter.  We  will  do  as  you 
say,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  am  your 
friend.  I  hope  you  will  regard  me  as  such.” 

The  widow  thanked  Fred,  and  little  Esther 
came  over  and  shyly  took  his  hand  and  thanked 
him  also.  Fred  finally  managed  to  induce  the 
widow  to  permit  him  to  send  in  some  supplies, 
for  they  were  destitute. 

“You  can  repay  me  in  full  when  you  get  to 
work  again,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  pleasure  to  me, 
and  there  is  no  obligation  at  all.” 

With  that  the  widow"  wept  softly  and  yielded. 
Fred  went  out  and  soon  had  supplies  of  all  kinds 
brought  in.  He  made  things  cheery  and  home¬ 
like  in  the  tenement,  and  the  widow  and  her  little 
daughter  were  happy.  In  the  course  of  it  all 
in  came  the  little  son,  Harry,  a  very  bright  and 
smart  little  fellow.  He  had  been  selling  papers 
on  the  street,  and  had  brought  in  a  few  pennies. 
He  stared  at  Fred,  and  when  he  saw  what  his 
visitor  had  done  he  was  overcome.  He  expressed 
his  thanks  in  a  manly  way,  and  said: 

“Mister,  you  are  kind  to  strangers,  and  I  will 
see  that  you  are  paid  in  full  for  it  all.  My  dear 
mother  is  ill,  and  we  are  in  need  of  food  and 
medicine.” 

“That  is  all  right,  Harry,”  said  Fred.  “You 
are  the  kind  of  a  boy  who  will'  be  sure  to  make 
a  success  in  life,  and  I  will  help  you  with  great 
pleasure  to  get  work  of  a  kind  that  will  be  more 
remunerative  than  selling  papers.” 

“Oh,  sir,  but  a  poor  boy  like  me  has  to  do 
what  he  can  find  to  do.” 

“I  know  it  well.  You  are  all  right,  Harry. 
Now  be  good  to  your  mother,  and  I  will  come 
around  later.” 

Fred  left  the  humble  home  of  the  Beals  family, 
and  they  were  not  sure  but  that  it  had  been  an 
angel  that  had  visited  them  instead  of  a  real 
flesh  and  blood  man.  But  Fred  was  more  than 
repaid  in  the  sight  of  the  face  of  pretty  little 
Esther,  who  was  the  happiest  little  girl  in  New 
York.  But  Fred  now  determined  to  look  up  the 
sailor  Morrison.  He  knew  that  it  must  be 
through  him  altogether,  that  he  must  try  to  re¬ 
cover  the  lost  money.  The  sailor  could  identify 
the  villain  who  .stole  it  better  than  anyone  else. 
But  Fred  for  a  time  searched  in  vain  for  Mor¬ 
rison.  The  sailor  had  dropped  from  sight,  and 
the  mystery  was  not  solved  until  later  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  Fred  was  wandering  along 
West  street  looking  for  the  sailor,  for  he  knew 
that  he  might  have  returned  to  the  haunts  of 
men  of  his  class,  and  he  had  about  decided  to 
give  the  search  up  for  a  bad  job  when  he  saw 
the  door  of  a  saloon  open  and  out  came  Morrison 
in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication.  He  was  simply 
dead  drunk.  Fred  gasped,  and  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes. 

“What?”  he  gasped.  “It  is  Morrison,  and  he  is 
drunk.  Well,  well!  What  does  this  mean?  Has 
he  gone  to  the  bad?  Did  he  lie  to  me  about  the 
stolen  money,  and  is  he  the  real  thief  after  all?” 

Of  course  it  was  likely  that  Fred  would  think 
things  of  this  kind,  for  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  sailor  should  go  and  get  drunk  at  that 


stage  of  the  game.  But  Fred  was  angry  as  well, 
and  he  walked  over  and  confronted  the  sailor. 

“What  on  earth  does  this  mean,  Morrison?”  he 
demanded,  hotly.  “Are  you  a  villain?  What  do 
you  mean  by  getting  into  this  state  just  now?” 

The  sailor  stared  at  Fred  for  a  moment,  and 
it  was  clear  that  his  brain  was  so  befuddled  that 
he  could  not  reason  well,  and  he  said,  brokenly: 

“Hie — I  say,  it  is  too  bad,  Fearnot.  I  am  sorry, 
but  they  made  me  drink.  I  am  sorry.” 

Fred  was  so  disgusted  that  for  a  moment  he 
was  tempted  to  leave  the  fellow  to  his  own  de¬ 
vices,  and  take  no  more  interest  in  him.  But  he 
recalled  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
keep  in  with  him  until  he  had  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  down  the  thief  who  had  secured 
the  five  thousand  dollars  from  }iim.  So  he  put 
aside  his  anger  and  began  to  talk  to  the  sailor 
sternly : 

“You  are  a  man  of  weak  mind,  Morrison.  The 
story  that  you  were  made  to  drink  is  too  strong 
to  he  taken  without  a  grain  of  salt.  Now  you 
must  come  with  me  and  get  sobered  off,  for  jT 
want  you  to  assist  me  in  recovering  that  money 
that  belongs  to  Mrs.  Beals.” 

Morrison  broke  down  now,  for  he  realized  what 
he  had  done  in  spite  of  his  drunken  state,  and  he 
said : 

“I  am  sorry.  Fearnot,  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth,  that  I  was  forced  to  take  the  drink.  They 
held  me  and  forced  it  down  my  throat  against  my 
will.  It  was  awful,  for  I  would  not  have  taken 
a  drop  if  it  had  not  been  forced  upon, me.” 

ThenrMorrison  seemed  to  sober  off  greatly,  and 
the  story  he  told  was  a  strange  one.  He  swore 
that  he  had  been  set  upon  by  some  sailors  and 
help  helpless  while  he  was  forced  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  rum,  until  he  was  overcome  by  the 
liquor  and  ceased  to  realize  what  he  was  doing. 
At  first  Fred  was  disposed  to  doubt  this  story, 
but  finally  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  truth. 
He  saw  that  it  was  a  shrewd  game  to  put  the 
sailor  off  the  track  of  the  thief  Murdock.  But 
Fred  determined  to  beat  the  villains  at  the  game, 
and  he  took  the  sailor  to  a  drug  store  and  got  a 
mixture  that  was  used  to  clear  the  brain  of  a 
drunken  man.  It  did  the  trick  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  Morrison  fully  realized  what  it  meant, 
and  he  was  much  affected.  He  was  now  able  to 
think  clearly,  and  to  act  with  Fred  in  the  attempt 
to  run  down  the  thief  Murdock.  He  said : 

“I  will  never  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  that 
gang  again  so  that  they  can  make  me  drink 
against  my  will.  I  am  going  to  make  up  that 
money  to  the  widow,  if  it  takes  me  all  my  life 
time.  I  want  to  go  and  see  her  and  tell  her  that.” 

“That  is  all  right,  Morrison.  We  can  see  her 
soon,  but  just  now  I  want  you  to  stay  right  with 
me  until  we  get  track  of  the  thief.” 

Morrison  agreed  to  this,  and  they  now  set  out 
-again  to  find  the  thief  Murdock.  The  sailor  de¬ 
clared  that  he  believed  he  could  get  a  clue  to  his 
whereabouts,  and  he  led  the  way  into  a  dark 
court  off  West  street,  where  many  men  of  the 
longshoremen  type  found  resort.  It  was  a  dingy 
place,  and  as  they  entered  it  Fred  felt  in  his 
pocket  to  make  sure  that  he  had  his  ammonia 
gun.  It  was  the  best  weapon  he  could  have.  As 
Morrison  entered  the  courtyard  it  was  seen  that 
several  men  lay  drunk  about  the  place.  Others 
were  playing  cards  and  shooting  dice  and  having 
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sport  of  the  kind  that  appealed  to  their  tastes. 
They  were  a  lawless  ciew,  and  Fred  realized  that 
it  would  be  a  hard  thing:  to  get  into  trouble  there. 
But  fear  was  not  a  component  part  of  Fred's 
nature,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  they  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  court.  Morrison  looked  sharply 
about,  and  soon  he  was  recognized  by  a  number 
of  the  rough  stevedores,  and  they  shouted  to  him: 

“Hello,  Morrison!  Come  into  a  igame  of  scraps. 
We  will  give  yer  a  good  name.  Come  into  ther 
gome,  yer  duffer.” 

Morrison  shook  his  head,  and  asked: 

“Where  is  Liverpool  Jack?  I  want  to  see  him.” 

“Hey?  Yer  want  ter  see  ther  Liverpool?  Waal, 
yer  will  have  to  travel  on  water  to  find  him,  fer 
he  is  out  off  Sandy  Hook  now.  He  went  off  aboard 
ther  Bismarl^  an  hour  ago.” 

Morrison  looked  incredulous,  and  declared  that 
he  knew  that  Jack  was  not  going  over  until  the 
Majectic  sailed.  He  declared: 

“I  know  what  Jack  told  me,  and  it  was  straight. 
He  is  waiting  for  me  to  go  with  him.” 

“All  right,  mate!”  growled  his  informant.  “You 
can  find  out  fer  yerself  by  calling  at  ther  North 
German  office.  He  sailed,  I  tell  yer.” 

But  Morrison  turned  to  Fred  and  whispered: 

“I  know  better.  Liverpool  Jack  is  out  of  favor 
with  the  steamship  companies,  and  they  would  not 
take  him  aboard.  He  is  a  bad  man,  and  has  given 
them  too  much  trouble.  He  may  have  sailed  on 
a  coaster,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  do  that.” 

Fred  was  puzzled  to  know  what  advantage 
it  was  to  seek  out  such  a  man  as  Liverpool  Jack. 
But  when  he  asked  the  sailor  the  question,  he 
made  answer: 

“Fearnot,  he  is  the  one  man  who  can  put  me  on 
the  scent  of  Murdock.  He  knows  all  about  him, 
and  if  I  can  have  a  few  moments’  conversation 
with  him  we  can  find  where  Murdock  is.” 

“Great  Scott!  Let  us  find  him  at  any  cost, 
then.” 

But  now  Morrison  gave  a  start  and  a  sharp 
exclamation  escaped  his  lips.  A  man  had  lounged 
out  a  doorway  and  crossed  the  courtyard  with  the 
evident  intention  of  leaving  the  place. 

“There  is  my  man,  Fearnot!  That  is  Liverpool 
Jack,  and  we  are  in  luck.  Now  for  a  three-minute 
talk  with  him.” 

With  that  Morrison  advanced  and  greeted 
Liverpool  Jack.  In  all  his  life  Fred  had  not  seen 
a  more  ill-favored  rascal.  He  was  a  type  of  vil¬ 
lain  seldom  equalled  anywhere,  and  as  Fred  saw 
him  greet  Morrison,  he  saw  his  eyes  flash  in  a 
cunning  and  crafty  way.  But  Morrison  talked 
with  him  in  a  low  tone  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  he  said  to  Fred : 

“Fearnot,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Liver¬ 
pool  Jack-.  He  ain't  handsome,  but  he  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  fair  sex  Jor  all  that.  It  is  his 
personal  magnetism,  I  guess,  for  he  has  nothing 
else.” 

The  facetious  remarks  of  Morrison  were  taken 
good-naturedly  by  Liverpool  Jack,  who  came  for¬ 
ward  in  a  slouchy  way  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Fred,  with  a  grin. 

“I  am  glad  to  know  Mr.  Jack,”  said  Fred,  in 
a  courteous  way.  “I  am  sure  that  your  praise 
of  his  qualities  is  not  exaggerated.” 

“Cut  out,  mister,”  growled  Jack,  as  he  clutched 
Fred’s  hand.  “He  thinks  he  is  funny,  but  he  is 


the  rankest  fool  that  I  ever  knew.  He  don’t  know 
enough  to  go  under  cover  when  it  rains.” 

“You  seem  to  have  a  good  fair  estimate  of  each 
other,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  hope  that  we  shall  not 
quarrel  on  that  score,” 

“It  would  be  a  durned  one-sided  quarrel!” 
growled  the  Liverpool.  “I  reckon  from  your  ap¬ 
pearance  that  you  are  one  of  them  slimlets  that 
have  more  money -than  brains.  Or  I  might  say 
muscle.” 

With  that  he  gave  Fred's  hand  a  hard  squeeze, 
and  tried  to  crush  it  in  his  mighty  palm.  But 
he  had  hit  upon  a  game  that  was  familiar  to 
Fearnot,  for  he  had  cultivated  a  grip  that' was 
wonderful,  and  now  he  returned  the  grip  of  the 
stevedore  with  interest,  and  the  latter  with  a 
grunt  of  surprise  made  an  effort  to  increase  the 
pressure  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  slender  young- 
man  before  him.  But  he  met  with  the  greatest 
surprise  in  his  life.  He  found  that  he  had  met  his 
match,  for  what  seemed  like  a  band  of  steel 
closed  around  his  hand,  and  it  seemed  to  crush  his 
big  palm  into  a  jelly. 

He  tried  to  overcome  that  deadly  grip,  but  he 
could  not  to  save  his  life  overcome  it.  In  fact  he 
found  that  his  own  palm  was  being  crushed  as  in 
a  vise.  He  tried  to  extricate  it,  but  he  was  unable 
to  do  so,  and  as  the  pressure  increased  the  pain 
was  so  intense  that  he  gave  first  a  groan  and  then 
a  yell  of  agony. 

“Oh,  Lord!  You  are  killing  me!  Leggo! 
Please  leggo !  I  cave,  for  you  are  too  much  for 
me.” 

Fred,  with  a  cool  laugh,  released  his  grip,  and 
the  big  ruffian  wrung  his  crushed  hand  with  in¬ 
tense1  pain.  But  as  the  feeling  came  back  into  it 
he  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

Fred  had  won  the  highest  regard  of  the  big 
and  lawless  ruffian.  He  stepped  back,  and  now 
Morrison  asked  him  in  a  careless  way  where  he 
might  find  Murdock. 

In  a  little  while  Morrison  said  to  Fred: 

“There  is  a  fellow  named  Mike  Gallanti  over 
in  the  Five  Points,  and  Murdock  stays  there.  We 
can  jgo  over  and  corner  him,  but  we  ought  to  go 
alone,' and  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  take  officers  with 
us,  for  he  is  tipped  off  all  the  lime,  and  we  would 
not  be  able  to  find  him  there  if  we  took  them 
with  us.  But  we  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  him 
alone.” 

“We  will  try  it,”  said  Fred. 


CHAPTER  IV. — The  Meeing  with  Murdock. 

Fred  and  Morrison  now  made  their  way  to  the 
Five  Points.  They  soon  reached  the  locality  that 
has  for  so  many  years  been  famous  for  crimes 
and  misdeeds  beyond  compare.  The  resort  of 
Mike  Gallanti  was  in  one  part  of  a  dingy  block 
that  had  miserable  tenements  overhead.  He  kept 
a  drinking  den  ostensibly,  but  it  was  really  a 
resort  for  criminals,  men  and  women,  and  there 
was  a  report  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  fence 
establishment  for  the  handling  of  the  stolen  prop¬ 
erty  that  was  brought  in  by  thieves.  At  any  rate 
Murdock  was  the  chum  and  warm  friend  of  Gal¬ 
lanti,  and  they  worked  many  games  together. 
They  were  noted  as  the  couple  of  criminals  who 
were  able  to  outwit  the  police.  They  had  cer- 
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tainly  escaped  the  law  for  many  years.  But  now 
as  Fred  and  Morrison  approached  the  place,  they 
used  the  greatest  of  precautions.  They  knew  well 
that  it  would  not  do  to  take  any  chances  with  the 
gang  of  ruffians  that  they  would  find  there.  They, 
however,  walked  boldly  into  the  den  of  Gallanti 
and  passed  through  a  barroom  into  a  room  beyond, 
where  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  rough  men 
playing  cards  and  drinking.  They  saw  nothing 
of  their  man.  and  Morrison  remarked: 

“I  guess  that  we  must  wait  here  for  some  time, 
for  he  may  not  come  in  at  once.  But  he  will  be 
sure  to  come  in  some  time  before  the  day  is  over. 
Then  we  will  have  him  if  we  are  able  to  tget  hold 
of  him.” 

But  suddenly  as  they  were  almost  tired  of  the 
weary  job  of  waiting,  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  a  man  at  sight  of  whom  Morrison  gave  a 
start  and  turned  pale. 

“There  is  the  scoundrel,”  he  gasped.  “We  must 
not  let  him  get  away,  Fearnot.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  villain  Murdock  was  the 
meanest  kind  of  a  crook,  so  far  as  his  looks  went. 
Be  at  once  arose,  and  as  the  plan  had  been  agreed 
ipon,  Fred  walked  over  and  confronted  Murdock. 

“My  friend,”  he  said  in  a  quiet  way,  “I  want  to 
see  you  about  a  little  matter  of  business.  Will 
you  give  me  a  moment  of  your  time  outside  where 
we  can  talk  with  safety?” 

Murdock  looked  at  Fred  with  wonder,  and  he 
replied: 

“Who  in  thunder  are  you?” 

“My  name  is  Fearfnot.” 

The  villain  gave  a  gasp.  His  face  changed  at 
once. 

“Thunder!  You  are  the  fool  who  is  hobnob¬ 
bing  with  that  idiot  Morrison,  who  says  that  I 
stole  five  thousand  dollars  from  him,  are  you?” 

“I  think  I  must  be  the  fellow.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to  keep 
the  company  of  such  a  natural  fool.  You  seem 
to  be  a  likely  fellow,  but  you  are  being  fooled  by 
that  consummate  idiot.” 

“Is  it  possible  Hhat  you  deny  taking  the 
money?” 

“Taking  the  money?  The  idiot  never  had  the 
money.  It  is  a  game  to  try  and  make  me  settle 
with  him.  He  is  a  thief  himself.  It  is  a  slick 
trick  of  his  to  make  five  thousand  dollars  off  me. 
If  you  believe  him,  you  are  a  bigger  fool  that  I 
ever  took  you  for.” 

The  villain  spoke  with  such  complete  unction 
and  apparent  honesty  that  for  a  moment  Fred 
was  staggered.  It  was  true  that  he  had  at  times 
doubted  the  story  told  him  by  Morrison,  who  he 
knew-  was  a  drunkard,  and  might  have  made  up 
the  story  out  cf  Wholecloth.  But  Fred  was  not 
yet  ready  to  accept  this  as  only  a  mere  possibility, 
so  he  looked  at  Murdock  and  said,  sternly: 

“I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story  of  Mor¬ 
rison,  and  I  want  you  to  make  the  money  good  to 
the  poor  widow  to  whom  it  belongs  or  show  me 
why  you  do  not  owe  it.” 

Murdock  gave  Fred  an  evil  glance  and  replied: 

'  Boss,  you  can  not  do  that.  You  must  be  care- 
lei  how  you  threaten  me,  for  I  am  in  the  house 
cf  my  friends  here,  and  if  I  should  give  the  word 
yen  would  be  thrown  out  like  an  old  rag.  Take 
care ! ” 

But  Fred  not  to  be  bluffed  this  way,  and 

he  spoke  firmly: 


“Your  threats  do  not  give  me  any  alarm  at  all, 
sir,  and  I  once  again  urge  you  to  make  restitution 
or  it  will  be  bad  for  you.  Will  you  do  it,  or  shall 
I  he  under  the  necessity  of  handing  you  over  to 
the  police?  What  shall  it  be?” 

Murdock  turned  to  Morrison  and  said: 

“You  cantankerous  fool,”  he  hissed.  “You  never 
had  five  thousand  dollars,  and  you  will  never  he 
able  to  prove  that  I  took  any  such  sum  from  you. 

I  have  half  a  mind  to  kill  you.” 

With  that  Murdock  turned  and  gave  an  almost 
imperceptible  signal  to  the  crowd  of  ruffians  in 
the  place,  and  instantly  they  were  all  upon  their 
feet. 

“Boys,”  said  Murdock  in  a  sharp  voice,  “I  am 
likely  to  have  trouble  with  these  fellows.  I  want 
you  to  take  charge  of  them.  Close  in  and  disarm 
them.” 

The  crisis  had  conw  as  Fred  knew,  and  he  was 
aware  that  he  must  act  quickly.  It  was,  of 
course,  necessary  to  use  self-defence,  and  he  had 
already  devised  a  plan.  Fred  now  faced  the  gang 
with  great  coolness,  and  pointed  his  ammonia  gun 
at  them  and  s£id  sternly: 

“Men,  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  with 
you,  but  if  you  dare  to  attack  US'  it  will  be  the 
worst  thing  that  ever  happend  to  you.  I  have  the 
means  of  defense  here  that  will  convince  you  that 
I  am  right.” 

“Go  in  and  take  them,  boys!”  hissed  Murdock. 
“They  are  outsiders  and  spotters,  and  we  must 
not  take  any  chances  on  them.” 

The  villains  now  made  a  rush  forward,  and  as 
Fred  saw  that  the  crisis  had  come,  he  acted. 

He  discharged  the  ammonia  gun- right  at  the 
villains,  and  the  result  was  thrilling.  They  stag¬ 
gered  hack  as  if  struck  by  some  powerful  hand, 
and  one  after  the  other  went  to  the  floor  over¬ 
come  by  the  deadly  fumes.  It  was  a  complete 
knockout.  Murdock  was  astounded,  and  he  stared 
at  Fred,  and  at  the  prostrated  men,  and  he 
.gasped : 

“What  in  thunder  is  that?  What  kind  of  a  gun 
is  that?” 

“Would  you  like  to  know,  Murdock?”  asked 
Fred,  quietly.  “Well,  I  will  give,  you  a  taste  of 
it.” 

Fred  quick  as  lightning  sent  a  small  dose  of  the 
ammonia  at  the  villain,  and  he  gave  a  gasp  and 
went  over  as  if  shot.  He  was  in  awful  agony  for 
a  moment  trying  to  get  his  breath.  But  the  other 
men  were  coming  out  of  the  influence  of  the  am¬ 
monia,  and  now  Fred  saw  that  he  and  Sailor 
Morrison  must  act  quickly. 

The  others  stood  around  trembling  and  un¬ 
willing  to  attack  the  youth,  who  was  now  master 
of  the  situation.  In  a  few  moments  the  villain 
Murdock  came  to,  and  when  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet  he  was  thoroughly  subdued.  He  stood  like  a 
whipped  cur  before  Fred,  and  then  he  made  a 
break  for  the  door.  But  Fred  called  out: 

“Come  back  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

As  Murdock  did  not  obey  and  kept  on  in  his 
endeavor  to  take  his  leave,  Fred  sent  a  mild 
charge  after  him,  and  he  went  down  again.  This 
time  when  he  recovered  he  was  absolutely  under 
subjection.  Fred  stood  between  him  and  the  door 
now,  and  he  pointed  the  gun  at  him  again  and 
said: 

“Murdock,  it  is  time  for  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  are  going  to  do  about  this  affair.  You  hav® 
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played  the  part  of  a  very  great  villain.  You  have 
stolen  the  money  that  belonged  to  a  poor  widow, 
and  it  is  the  very  meanest  thing  that  a  man  could 

do.” 

The  villain  was  for  a  moment  silent,  and  Fred 
saw  that  he  was  struggling  with  his  better  self. 
But  the  villain  in  him  was  so  strong  as  to  over¬ 
rule  the  man. 

“Fearnot,”  he  finally  said.  “I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  I  did  take  that  money,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  repay  it  for  it  is  gone. 
I  have  spent  it  all,  or  rather  lost  it  in  gambling 
on  the  races.” 

“That  is  a  lie!”  spoke  up  Morrison,  hotly.  “He 
is  trying  to  fool  us,  Fearnot.  He  has  got  the 
money  salted  down,  for  he  is  not  the  kind  to  run 
through  with  it.  He  is  a  cunning  thief.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  villain  again  and  asked: 

“Is  that  true,  Murdock?” 

“It  is  not,”  said  the  scoundrel.  “I  have  not  a 
penny  left  of  it,  and  I  am  broke.  I  ^cannot  pay 
it  back,  though  I  would  willingly  if  I  had  it.  That 
is  all.” 

Fred  saw  the  lie  in  the  fellow’s  eye,  and  he  was 
angry. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “You  are  all  witnesses  to 
his  confession  that  he  stole  the  money.  Now  we 
will  send  out  for  an  officer,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  repent  at  leisure  in  the  Tombs.” 

The  moment  Fred  made  this  declaration  the  vil¬ 
lain  showed  alarm. 

“Oh,  see  here,”  he  called  out  in  alarm.  “That 
is  not  fair.  I  have  confessed,  and  that  ought  to 
let  me  out.  You  can’t  have  me  arrested  for  that 
would  not  be  fair.” 

But  Fred  was  determined  to  bring  him  to  terms, 
so  he  said: 

“March  on  ahead  of  us,  Murdock.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  you  up  to  an  officer  when  we  reach  the 
street.” 


CHAPTER  Y.— The  Attack  on  Evelyn. 

But  Murdock  was  scared  now,  and  he  came 
down  completely,  and  with  a  trembling  manner, 
drew  a  roll  of  money  from  his  pocket  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  count  out  the  five  thousand  dollars.  It 
proved  him  a  tremendous  liar,  and  Fred  felt  a 
thrill  of  satisfaction  as  he  saw  that  the  money 
was  to  be  forthcoming. 

But  after  the  villain  had  counted  out  four 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  he  stopped  and 
whined : 

“That  is  all  I  have  left  of  it,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  the  rest  now.  I  will  pay  it  later.” 

“No  you  won’t!”  said  Fearnot.  “There  is  no 
better  time  for  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  than  the 
present  time.  You  must  produce  every  penny  of 
that  money  or  take  the  consequences.  I  ought  to 
make  you  pay  interest.” 

“But  I  have  not  got  it!”  whined  the  scamp.  “I 
have  spent  it.  How  can  you  draw  water  from  a 
stone?” 

Fred  smiled  coldly  and  replied: 

“I  want  you  to  produce  that  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  entire,  or  you  will  be  in  the  Tombs  prison  in 
ten  minutes.  That  is  all!” 

There  was  a  cold,  merciless  light  in  Fearnot’s 
eye  that  told  the  thief  that  he  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Reluctantly  he  drew  another  roll  of 


bills  and  paid  the  balance  in  full.  Fred  told  Mor¬ 
rison  to  count  the  money  carefully,  and  after  he 
had  done  so  and  found  that  it  was  all  there,  Fred 
said : 

“You  can  thank  your  stars,  Murdock,  that  you 
are  alive  at  this  moment.  I  ought  to  have  put 
you  where  you  could  do  no  more  rascality,  but  I 
have  kept  my  word  and  spared  you.  I  warn  you 
not  to  say  such  a  game  again,  and  if  I  find  it  out 
you  will  be  made  to  pay  for  it.” 

Fred  then  motioned  to  Morrison,  to  leave,  and 
they  walked  toward  the  door.  The  hard  gang  of 
the  Five  Points  made  no  move  to  stop  them,  for 
they  were  all  afraid  of  the  ammonia  gun,  the  likes 
of  which  none  of  them  had  ever  seen.  In  a  few 
moments  Fred  and  Morrison  were  out  on  the 
street.  When  they  reached  the  outer  air  they 
made  away  at  full  speed  to  leave  the  place.  They 
did  not  draw  full  breath  until  they  were  over  in 
Broadway.  Then  Morrison  said: 

“Fearnot,  you  bearder  the  worst  gang  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  all  made  possible  by  that 
wonderful  gun  of  yours.” 

“That  is  right,  Morrison.  I  could  not  have 
handled  the  rascals  without  it.  But  we  have  got 
the  five  thousand  dollars,  and  now  we  will  plan 
to  go  over  to-morrow  and  give  the  widow  her  , 
money,” 

Morrison  was  delighted,  and  he  felt  relieved 
that  at  last  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  trust. 
Fred  declared  that  he  should  put  the  money  into 
the  widow’s  hands  himself. 

“You  will  always  have  it  to  remember  that  you 
kept  your  word  with  the  old  captain,”  said  Fred. 
“That  will  be  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to 
you,  I  am  sure,” 

The  sailor  was  delighted,  and  he  thanked  Fred 
for  all  that  he  had  done.  Then  he  parted  from 
Fred,  who  went  home  to.  the  Fearnot  home  in 
Fifth  avenue.  The  next  morning  Fred  and  Ter¬ 
ry,  with  Evelyn,  had  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
widow,  and  pay  her  the  money  that  had  been  re¬ 
covered,  but  at  the;  last  moment  Fred  got  word 
from  Broker  Middleton,  his  Wall  street  rep¬ 
resentative,  that  some  important  business  was  on 
hand,  and  he  mu'st  come  down  at  once.  Fred  was 
disappointed. 

“That  is  always  the  way,”  he  muttered.  “It  is 
the  very  time  when  business  will  come  up.” 

“Well,  Fred,  business  ought  to  be  attended  to 
first,”  said  his  father.  “You  are  lucky  these  times 
to  have  any  business  to  attend  to.  It  is  pretty 
dull  just  now.” 

“Of  course  that  is  right,  dad.  I  will  go  down¬ 
town  and  see  Middleton,  and  then  we  can  go  over 
in  the  afternoon  and  see  Mrs.  Beals.” 

But  Evelyn  spoke  up: 

“Fred,  X  am  going  out  to  do  some  mission  work, 
and  I  can  call  upon  Mrs.  Beals  as  well  as  noti  I 
can  even  pay  her  the  money  a  start.” 

“Why,  that  would  be  splendid,  dear,”  he  said. 
“She  will  then  have  had  a  visit  from  aT'real  angel. 
You  can  pay  her  the  money,  and  it  will  he  quite 
fitting.” 

“Fred  Fearnot,  you  are  always  so  full  of  non- 
sensA  The  idea  of  likening  me  to  an  angel.  Why, 
it  is  too  absurd.” 

“See  here,  sis,”  spoke  up  Terry,  “if  you  had 
likened  him  to  some  cherub  or  seraph  he  would 
have  fainted  away.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  fully 
appreciate  his  good  eye.” 
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Evelyn  tried  to  box  her  teasing  brother’s  ears, 
but  Terry  was  too  quick.  But  now  Fred  and 
Terry  took  their  leave  and  were  soon  on  their 
wav  downtown.  They  were  busy  at  Middletown’s 
office  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  Terry  was  called 
out  for  special  business,  and  Fred  found  finally 
after  he  had  finished  his  business  that  Terr-  was 
not  likely  to  return  before  the  close  of  business 
hours.  Fred  knew  that  it  was  likely  that  Evelyn 
had  paid  her  visit  on  the  widow,  and  he  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  how  the  streak  of  luck  had  affected 
the  poor  woman,  so  he  decided  to  igo  over  and  call 
himself.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Evelyn  had 
reached  the  home  of  the  Beals  family,  and  had 
found  that  there  was  no  one  at  home.  It  was  a 
curious  fact  that  Mrs.  Beals  had  left  but  a  few 
moments  before  for  a  neighbor’s  to  do  some  work, 
and  little  Esther  was  just  coming  in  when  Evelyn 
was  about  to  turn  away.  Evelyn  asked  Esther 
if  she  was  the  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Beals. 

“Yes,  miss*  I  am  Esther  Beals.” 

“Will  your  mamma  come  back  soon?” 

"I  think  she  will,  miss.” 

Little  Esther  looked  at  Evelyn  with  awe,  for 
she  thought  she  was  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
young  woman  that  she  had  ever  seen.  Evelyn 
had  such  a  winning  way  that  she  soon  had  the 
little  one  telling  her  all  about  their  life  in  the 
poor  quarter  of  the  city.  Evelyn  had  a  good- 
sized  bundle  under  her  arm,  in  which  she  had 
some  delicacies  for  Mrs.  Beals,  and  also  stowed 
away  in  one  corner  of  the  package  was  a  pack¬ 
age  containing  the  five  thousand  dollars  that 
was  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  poor  widow.  She 
w as  standing  in  the  corridor  of  the  tenement  talk¬ 
ing  with  Esther  when  suddenly  from  another 
apartment  came  a  tough  looking  fellow,  who  re¬ 
garded  Evelyn  with  surprise  and  an  evil  light 
in  his  eyes.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
and  as  Evelyn  saw  his  manner,  she  instinctively 
knew  that  she  was  going  to  have  trouble  with 
him.  She  drew  back,  but  he  came  right  up  to 
her  and  said,  in  a  coarse  and  surly  way: 

“Hello,  miss!  Have  you  got  something  to  eat 
in  that  bundle?  I  will  take  care  of  it  for  you,  if 
you  wish.” 

“Sir,”  said  Evelyn,  coldly.  “You  won’t  do  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  Be  so  good  as  to  go  about  your 
business  of  I  will  call  the  police.” 

The  fellow’s  eyes  glistened. 

“Oh,  you  will,  eh?  We  will  see  about  that.  I 
guess  I  can  convince  you  that  I  am  in  need  of 
charity  as  well  as  anybody  around  here.  Give  me 
that  bundle,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

With  that  the  tough  sprung  forward  and  grab¬ 
bed  the  bundle  and  tried  to  wrench  it  from  Eve¬ 
lyn.  The  beautiful  girl,  knowing  its  contents, 
made  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  it,  and  she  put 
up  a  determined  fight.  But  she  had  no  weapons, 
and  the  fellow  was  as  strong  as  a  bear.  She 
screamed  to  little  Esther: 

“Run  for  the  police,  dear!  Run  quick?” 

Esther  disappeared  for  the  street  with  the 
agility  of  a  deer.  But  Evelyn  had  the  struggle 
of  her  career  with  the  tough.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  wrench  the  bundle  from  her,  and  they  wrestled 
around  the  hallway  with  great  exertion.  The 
outcome,  however,  would  have  been  the  loss  of 
the  bundle  had  it  not  been  for  the  quick  work  of 
the  widow’s  little  girl.  Little  Esther,  by  a  strange 
chance,  had  brought  aid  to  Evelyn  in  the  person 


of  Fred  Fearnot  himself.  In  a  moment  more  the 
tough  would  have  gotten  Evelyn’s  bundle.  It 
made  Fred’s  blood  boil,  and  he  sprung  forward 
with  a  shout  of  anger.  The  tough  saw  Fred 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  he  tried  to  get  the 
best  of  Evelyn  before  he  could  reach  the  scene. 
But  Evelyn  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  as  Fred 
reached  the  scene  the  fellow  broke  away  and 
dashed  at  Fred  with  a  cry  of  fury.  If  he  had 
landed  the  blow  on  Fred  that  he  aimed  at  him 
there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  affair  at 
once,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  for  Fred  was  too 
lightning  quick. 

“You  scoundrel!”  shouted  Fred,  angrily.  “What 
do  you  mean  by  this  villainy?  I  will  chastise 
you.” 

“Will  you?”  hissed  the  tough,  as  he  made  an¬ 
other  blow  at  Fred.  “Not  if  I  get  there  first. 
Take  that!” 

Fred  parried  the  blow,  and  in  return  (gave  the 
tough  a  smash  in  the  jaw  that  staggered  him, 
and  made  him  see  more  stars  than  there  were  in 
the  firmament..  Then  Fred  went  in  to  finish  his 
antagonist.  Evelyn,  still  clinging  to  her  bundle, 
stood  by  with  Esther  while  Fred  smashed  the 
villain.  It  happened  that  at  that  moment  an¬ 
other  woman  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Beals.  She  was  returning  from  her 
work,  and  as  she  saw  Evelyn  and  Esther,  while 
Fred  and  the  tough  were  having  their  fight,  she 
gave  a  cry  of  alarm.  In  a  moment  she  had  her 
little  girl  in  her  arms,  and  she  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  this  is  awful!  What  has  happened?” 

“Madam,  you  need  not  be  frightened,”  said  Eve¬ 
lyn,  in  a  calm  voice.  “This  ruffian  attacked  me, 
but  this  young  man,  Mr.  Fearnot,  can  give  him 
the  punishment  he  deserves.” 

By  this  time  Fred  had  given  the  tough  such  a 
smashing  that  he  was  glad  enough  to  give  up  and 
beat  a  retreat.  But  Fred  followed  him,  and  catch¬ 
ing  him  by  the  collar,  he  hurled  him  down  the 
stairs.  He  rolled  all  the  way  to  the  bottom,  and 
picking  himself  up  fled  for  his  life.  Then  Fred 
turned  and  bowed  to  Mrs.  Beals,  and  said: 

“Madam,  it  seems  that  I  arrived  just  in  time. 
Your  little  girl  met  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  told  me  that  a  tough  was  attacking  Miss  01- 
cott.  I  have  given  him  what  he  deserves,  and  if 
he  molests  anybody  around  here  again,  he  will 
get  the  worst  of  it.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  widow,  “you  are  the 
bravest  and  most  honorable  young  man  I  ever 
knew.  Your  kindness  to  me  and  my  children  will 
never  be  forgotten.” 

With  that  Fred  introduced  Evelyn  to  Mrs. 
Beals,  and  the  widow  asked  them  all  into  her 
humble  apartments.  It  did  not  take  Fred  long 
to  tell  her  of  the  recovery  of  the  money  that  had 
been  left  her  by  her  husband,  and  the  effect  unon 
the  poor  widow  was  difficult  to  deoict.  The  money 
was  then  given  her,  and  she  broke  down  and  wept. 

“My  prayeres  have  been  answered,”  she  said. 
“I  am  so  glad,  for  I  can  now  educate  my  children, 
and  give  them  a  few  comforts.  Of  course  it  is 
not  a  fortune,  but  with  my  work  I  can  get  along 
very  well  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  my 
boy  will  be  able  to  help  support  us  all.” 

Evelyn  and  Fred  talked  with  the  widow  for  a 
time,  and  reassured  her,  and  when  they  left  she 
was  in  a  most  happy  frame  of  mind.  As  Fred 
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and  Evelyn  made  their  way  homewards  Evelyn 
said : 

“It  was  very  lucky  that  you  came  along  as  you 
did,  Fred,  for  that  tough  would  have  gotten  that 
money,  and  once  more  she  would  have  been  cheat¬ 
ed  out  of  her  lawful  inheritance.  I  am  glad  that 
it  happened  that  way,  and  I  hope  that  she  will 
now  be  able  to  realize  her  dreams.  I  shall  call 
upon  her  again.” 

“Evelyn,  dear,”  said  Fred,  “I  could  have  killed 
that  wretch  for  daring  to  do  you  harm.  I  hardly 
think  he  will  try  it  again.  But  aside  from  that, 

I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Beals  has  got  her  own,  for 
Morrison*  has  now  carried  out  his  trust,  and  he 
will  be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind.  It  has  really 
been  a  thrilling  experience.” 

“Indeed  it  has,  Fred.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
the  last  trip  we  will  have  into  the  slums  in  aid 
of  the  poor.” 

“Dear,  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  help 
you  in  your  charitable  work  among  the  poor  for 
a  time.  I  have  some  time  to  spare  now,  and  we 
will  do  all  we  can.  I  suppose  you  know  of  mamr 
cases  that  are  deserving.” 

Evelyn  was  delighted,  for  she  dearly  loved  to 
work  among  the  poor,  and  to  have  Fred’s  as¬ 
sistance  was  to  her  a  great  joy.  They  talked 
upon  the  subject  all  the  way  home.  Terry  came 
home  later,  and  when  he  heard  the  story  he  said 
with  a  rueful  face: 

“Oh,  my!  It  is  always  my  luck  to  miss  all  the 
fun.  I  wish  I  had  been  the  one  to  arrive  on  the 
scene  at  the  moment  when  that  tough  was  at¬ 
tacking  sis.  I  would  have  had  some  fun  with  him, 
for  he  would  never  have  forgotten  me.  I  reckon 
you  gave  him  a  few  love  taps  and  a  blessing,  and 
sent  him  on  his  way,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  got  all  that  he  could  stand, 
Terry,”  laughed  Fred.  “Of  course,  I  know  that 
your  idea  of  proper  chastiment  for  such  a  fellow 
is  not  in  line  with  mine,  but  he  will  not  soon 
forget  his  experience.” 

Terry  was.  of  a  cruel  disposition  in  dealing 
with  crooks  or  toughs,  and  Fred  knew  well  that  it 
was  lucky  for  the  fellow  that  he  had  not  fallen 
into  his  hands.  But  that  evening,  later,  Sailor 
Morrison  came  in,  and  he  was  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  mind,  for  he  declared  that  he  had  called 
upon  the  widow,  and  had  learned  that  she  had 
recovered  her  money. 

“That  lets  me  out,”  he  said.  “I  shall  feel  free 
now  to  go  on  my  way.  I  shall  sail  to-morrow  for 
the  South  American  ports,  arid  I  will  not  be  back 
to  New  York  for  several  years.” 

The  sailor  remained  for  some  time  at  the  Fear- 
not  home  and  when  he  left  he  was  given  a  cordial 
invitation  to  come  again  upon  his  return,  and 
Fred  said: 

“I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  forget  our 
experience  in  the  Five  Points,  Morrison.  I  wish 
you  the  best  of  luck,  and  that  you  will  have  a  sue-, 
cessful  voyage.” 

Morrison  thanked  all,  and  took  his  leave.  He 
sailed  the  next  day,  and  was  not  seen  again  by 
any  of  the  New  Yorkers.  But  Evelyn  called  in  a 
day  or  two  on  Widow  Beals,  and  found  her  mov¬ 
ing  into  better  quarters  in  another  street.  Ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made  for  little  Harry  and 
Esther  to  go  to  school,  and  all  was  happiness,  * 
which  could  have  been  unalloyed  but  for  the 
•  fact  that  Mrs.  Beals  had  received  a  threatening 


letter  from  some  one  who  was  evidently  of  a 
malicious  mind.  The  letter  read  a&  follows: 

“You  may  think  that  prosperity  has  come  to 
you,  and  that  you  are  safe  from  further  trouble. 
But  I  warn  you  that  I  am  watching,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  I  will  get  even  with  you  for  an 
injury  that  you  are  the  cause  of.  The  blow  will 
fall.  “Your  Deadly  Foe.” 

When  the  widow  received  this  strange  letter 
she  was  greatly  amazed,  for  she  had  never  known 
of  a  foe  in  the  world.  She  showed  the  letter  to 
Evelyn,  and  when  she  got  home  she  brought  it  to 
Fred,  who  read  it  with  much  interest.  Fred  was 
able  to  form  a  conclusion  at  once,  for  he  felt 
sure  that  it  was  written  by  the  tough  who  had 
attacked  Evelyn  in  the  tenement  hallway.  Who 
he  was  Fred  did  not  know  nor  could  he  guess. 
But  he  determined  to  find  out.  So  he  went  over 
to  see  the  widow,  and  reassured  her  to  the  best 
of  his  -ability.  Mrs.  Beals  was  very  nervous,  and 
she  said: 

“I  cannot  understand  it,  for  I  have  never  done 
anybody  wronp*  in  my  life.  I  am  in  fear  that  the 
villain  will  do  harm  to  my  dear  children.” 

“Madam,  I  will  look  into  the  matter  at  once. 
If  I  can  find  out  who  that  scoundrel  is  I  will 
certainly  make  him  sorry  that  he  ever  wrote  such 
a  note.” 

Fred  talked  it  over  with  Terry,  who  was  much 
interested. 

“I  am  in  this  game,  Fred.  I  am  going  to  find 
that  fellow,  and  when  I  do  I  will  make  him  wish 
he  had  not  been  born.” 

Fred  knew  well  enough  that  Terry  would  keep 
his  word,  for  he  was  fond  of  a  ruction,  and  he 
was  a  lover  of  fair  play  and  hated  crooks  and 
evil  doers.  Terry  keenly  delighted  in  going  such 
men  all  that  he  was  capable  of  giving  them  in  the 
way  of  chastisement,  which  was  something,  for 
Terry  was  a  terrible  fighter.  He  could  box  with 
great  skill,  and  he  was  quick  and  a  hard  hitter. 
It  was  a  good  man  who  could  get  the  best  of 
Olcott.  So  Terry  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
find  the  fellow,  and  that  when  he  did,  there  would 
be  something  doing.  Fred  laughed  and  said : 

‘T  jiope  you  will  get  the  right  man,  Terry.  It 
will  be  hard  for  the  man  whom  you  get,  and  if  he 
is  the  wrong  one  it  would  be  too  bad.” 

“Leave  it  to  me,  Fred.  I  will  see  that  it  is  the 
right  man,  or  at  least  one  who  needs  the  same 
dose.” 

Evelyn  was  busy  every  day  with  her  charitable 
work  in  the  slums.  It  was  the  delight  of  her 
heart,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Fearnot  went  with 
her.  She  was  hailed  as  an  angel  in  certain  parts 
of  the  poverty-stricken  section  of  the  city.  Her 
sweet  presence  and  her  golden  hair  and  pleasant 
smile,  as  well  as  her  kind  heart  made  manys 
friends  and  worshippers  among  the  poor.  Eve¬ 
lyn  went  among  all  classes,  for  she  respected  no 
one  more  than  another,  and  she  helped  to  care  for 
the  sick,  and  to  feed  the  starving. 

It  was  work  that  she  loved,  and  certainly  she 
was  to  be  given  credit  for  this  spirit.  But  Fred 
worried  about  her  not  a  little,  for  she  was  at 
times  endangered  greatly,  for  she  was  obliged  to 
meet  many  tough  men,  and  run  the  risk  of  insult. 
Several  times  Fred  had  to  intercede  for  her  with 
some  mean  men  who  tried  to  frighten  her.  but 
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each,  time  he  was  able  to  bring  them  to  terms, 
and  they  did  not  try  it  twice.  In  one  case  there 
was  a  very  cruel  husband  who  used  to  come  home 
to  his  invalid  wife  and  his  family  of  four  chil¬ 
dren  and  beat  them  unmercifully.  Evelyn  one 
day  stepped  between  them,  and  bade  him  desist, 
and  he  struck  her  a  blow.  Fred  heard  of  it,  and 
his  face  flushed  and  his  eyes  glistened.  He  said 
not  a  word,  but  he  started  downtown  into  the 
region  of  the  Five  Points,  where  the  incident  had 
occurred,  and  he  called  at  the  humble  home  of 
the  brute.  He' was  named  Haskins,  and  he  was  a 
laborer  on  the  wharves.  He  was  a  giant,  and  that 
made  it  all  the  worse  and  cowardly  for  him  to 
strike  women.  But  Fred  was  eager  to  see  him, 
and  he  called  and  waited  for  him  to  come  from 
work.  Mrs.  Haskins  was  a  weakly  woman,  and 
when  Fred  asked  her  about  her  brutal  husband, 
she  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  he  is  at  times  very  kind  to  be, 
but  when  he  is  ugly  he  loses  his  reason  and  then 
he  abuses  me  terribly.  He  is  so  strong  and  has 
such  a  temper  that  he  has  the  idea  that  nobody 
can  whip  him,  and  it  has  made  him  brutal.  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  a  good  taming,  and  that 
would  make  him  a  better  man.” 

“Mrs.  Haskins,  that  is  the  most  sensible  thing 
I  ever  heard  a  good  woman  like  you  say.  That 
is  just  what  your  husband  needs,  ahd  I  am  glad 
that  you  agree  with  me.  He  will  not  strike  Miss 
Olcott  or  you  either  again,  when  I  have  shown 
him  the  cowardliness  of  it.” 

“Oh  my!  You  are  only  a  boy,  sir,  and  he  is 
a  very  strong  man.  I  would  advise  you  to  be 
careful.” 

But  Fred  laughed,  and  assured  the  good  woman 
that  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Just 
then  the  man  of  the  house  came  in.  Haskins 
came  in  with  an  ugly  frown  on  his  face,  and  he 
glared  at  Fred,  and  then  his  wife. 

“What  is  this?”  he  snarled.  “Who  is  calling 
here?  I  want  no  callers,  for  we  are  hot  paupers. 
Get  out  or  I  will  throw  you  out.” 

He  advanced  threateningly  toward  Fred,  who 
sat  calmly  looking  right  at  him.  When  the  fel¬ 
low  got  within  reach  and  was  about  to  put  out 
his  big  grimy  paw,  Fred  arose  and  stepped  back. 

“Held  on,  Haskins,”  he  said  in  a  voice  of  steel. 
“I  am  here  to-day  to  settle  a  score  with  you.” 

Haskins  looked  surprised,  and  stared  at  Fred 
and  asked: 

“Oho,  that  is  it,  eh?  What  kind  of  a  score  is 
it?” 

“You  can  iguess.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  a 
man  who  beats  a  woman,  and  insults  them  is  a 
coward  and  a  bully,  and  unfit  for  the  society  of 
decent  men.  You  are  going  to  get  a  lesson  now 
that  will  teach  you  better  than  to  stoop  to  such 
brutal  actions.” 

Haskihs  was  so  astonished  that  he  could  only 
stare  at  Fred  for  a  moment.  He  could  not  seem 
to  realize  that  this  slender  but  athletic  youth 
meant  what  he  said. 

“I’ll  be  hanged!”  he  gasped.  “Do  you  mean 
that,  boy?  I  guess  you  are  only  fooling.  You  are 
a  kid,  and  I  would  not  wipe' my  feet  on  you.  Why, 
you  would  be  no  more  in  my  hands  than  a  fly.” 

“All  right,  Haskins.  You  are  entitled  to  your 
opinion.  It  may  be  so  for  all  that  I  know,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it.  What  is  more,  I  am  here  to 
demand  from  you  an  apology  for  the  blow  you 


struck  Miss  Olcott  yesterday.  Get  down  on  your 
knees  and  say  that  you  are  sorry.” 

Haskins  gasped  and  exclaimed : 

“Oh,  that  is  what  you  are  here  for,  eh?  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  that  if  that  doll-faced  imitation 
angel  comes  around  here  again  I  will  throw  her 
out  of  the  window.  If  you  are  along  I  will  do 
the  same  to  you.” 

Fred  was  calm  and  looked  at  the  villain. 

“It  would  be  the  last  thing  you  would  ever  do 
of  that  kind  in  the  course  of  your  natural  life,” 
he  said.  “I  am  here  to  cut  your  brutal  career 
short,  and  give  you  a  lesson  if  I  am  able,  that 
you  will  remember.  If  I  can  not  prevail  upon 
you  to  change  your  tactics  there  will  be  another 
way  that  can  be  employed.  You  are  a  coward  to 
beat  your  good  wife,  and  that  alone  is  enough  to 
cause  the  law  to  interfere.  If  you  ever  do  it 
again  I  will  personally  see  that  you  are  put  where 
you  can  meditate  at  leisure  on  your  mean  acts. 
You  know  what  that  means.” 

Haskins  laughed  in  a  coarse  way,  and  stepped 
forward  quickly,  and  before  Fred  could  realize 
what  he  was  about  to  do  he  struck  his  wife  a 
terrible  blow  behind  the  ear  and  she  went  to  the 
floor  half  insensible.  Then  he  gave  her  body  a 
brutal  kick  and  snarled: 

“I’ll  see  if  I  can  do  what  I  please  in  my  own 
house.  Why,  it  is  every  man’s  right  to  beat  his 
wife.  She  is  his  prooerty  and  he  can  do  with  her 
as  he  wishes.” 

Fred  hardly  knew  himself  what  he  did  in  the 
next  few  moments.  He  was  conscious  of  rushing 
at  the  brute,  and  then  there  was  a  fight  that  was 
terrible  to  witness.  Fred  went  at  the  brute  with 
all  his  science  and  great  strength,  and  the  big 
wharfman  found  himself  being  punched  into  a 
jelly,  and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  get  a  safe 
blow  back.  Fred  fairly  went  through  the  big 
lumbering  fellow’s  guard,  and  he  smashed  him  in 
the  eye,  swelling  it  up,  and  .dented  in  his  nose, 
sending  the  claret  flying.  Then  he  beat  a  tattoo 
on  his  chest  until  he  gasped  and  reeled  around 
like  a  drunken  man.  It  was  certainly  awful 
punishment,  and  the  more  he  tried  to  evade  it 
the  more  Fred  bored  in.  Fred  soon  had  the  brute 
at  his  mercy,  but  he  did  not  let  up.  He  knew 
that  the  cure  must  be  a  radical  one,  and  that  it 
would  take  all  that  he  could  give  to  effectually 
work  it  out.  Moreover,  he  enjoyed  giving  the 
coward  what  he  had  been  giving  others  less  strong 
than  himself,  and  as  he  beat  the  big  bully  Fred 
felt  a  real  joy.  He  simply  smashed  him  until  he 
was  like  a  reeling  drunkard,  and  then  he  knocked 
him  down.  As  fast  as>  he  got  up  he  knocked  him 
down  again,  and  then  he  yanked  him  to  his  feet 
when  he  refused  to  arise,  and  punched  him  again. 
Haskins  was  a  sight  to  behold.  His  face  was  un¬ 
recognizable,  for  Fred  had  punched  it  into  raw 
beef,  and  the  fellow  had  received  such  a  smashing 
in  the  chest  that  he  could  only  breathe  like  an 
old  pair  of  bellows. 

“Oh  Lord!  Let  up!”  he  hoarsely  begged.  “I 
am  licked  to  a  standstill,  and  I  cave.  I  am- 
done,  so  let  up.  I  have  had  enough.” 

“Oh,  no  you  haven’t!”  said  Fred,  in  a  fine 
frenzy.  “Oh,  I  wish  Terry  was  here,  that  he 
could  give  you  more,  for  my  arm  is  getting  tired. 
So  you  will  beat  women,  will  you?  You  thought 
I  was  a  weakling,  did  you?  You  can’t  always 
tell  by  appearances.” 
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The  fellow  now  sank  down  and  whined  and 
pleaded  for  Fred  not  to  hit  him  again.  All  the 
fight  had  been  taken  out  of  him.  But  Fred  was 
not  yet  satisfied,  for  he  knew  that  only  the  most 
drastic  of  treatment  would  effect  a  cure  in  the 
temper  of  the  brute.  He  once  more  smashed  him, 
and  gave  him  blow  after  blow  until  he  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  Fred  could  have  knocked  him  out  at 
any  stage  of  the  game,  but  he  did  not  want  to  do 
this.  He  preferred  to  give  him  the  most  tantaliz¬ 
ing  of  punishment,  and  blows  that  cut  and  stung 
but  did  not  bring  insensibility.  But  the  thing 
could  not  last  forever. 

Finally  Fred  let  up,  and  -  he  made  the  brute 
get  down  on  his  knees  and  apologize  for  the 
blow  he  had  given  Evelyn,  and  to  swear  that  he 
would  never  beat  his  wife  again. 

“I  swear!”  said  the  fellow,  willingly.  “I  am 
all  in,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.  I  have  been  a 
brute,  and  I  thought  no  one  could  get  the  best 
of  me,  but  I  am  licked.” 

“All  right,  Haskins,”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “If 
you  keep  your  word  it  will  be  all  right.  But  if 
you  dare  to  abuse  your  wife  again  you  will  get 
ten  times  worse.” 

When  Fred  left  the  Haskins/  household  he  left 
a  much  changed  man  behind  him.  He  learned 
afterwards,  to  his  gratification,  that  Haskins  kept 
his  word,  and  became  a  model  husband,  giving  up 
drinking,  and  providing  for  his  wife  and  children 
in  the  most  approved  way. 


CHAPTER  VI.— Fred  and  the  Office  Boy. 

For  some  days  after  this  episode  Fred  was  quite 
busy  with  some  affairs  in  Wall  Street.  Evelyn 
went  as  usual  to  her  places  in  the  Bowery  and 
around  the  slums  to  minister  to  the  poor.  She 
was  not  again  insulted  by  Haskins,  and  when¬ 
ever  she  went  to  his  home  he  was  respectful  and 
polite.  He  had  received  the  lesson  that  he  most 
needed.  Fred’s  office  in  Wall  Street  was  next  to 
that  of  Broker  Middleton,  and  he  called  upon 
the  office  force  of  the  broker  to  help  him  out  when 
he  was  not  doing  much  business  at  his  own  office. 
There  were  a  couple  of  lady  stenographers  in 
Middleton’s  office,  and  his  office  boy,  Chester 
Clark,  was  one  of  Fred’s  admirers,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  assist  him  in  his  office  work.  In 
fact  so  closely  was  Fearnot  and  his  business 
identified  with  Middleton  that  he  did  not  feel  any 
constraint  in  calling  him  for  any  kind  of  a  favor. 
So  Chester  ran  errands  for  'Fred,  and  acted  as  an 
office  boy  for  him  as  well  as  for  Middleton.  Fred, 
of  course,  paid  him  well,  and  as  Fred’s  tips  were 
always  liberal,  he  had  no  trouble  with  the  office 
force.  They  were  eager  to  wait  on  him,  and 
he  could  get  any  favor  from  them  that  he  desired. 
But  one  day  there  was  trouble  in  the  office,  for 
one  of  the  lady  stenographers  got  mad  at  Chester 
and  accused  him  of  stealing  her  pocketbook. 

Her  name  was  Miss  Chase,  and  she  was  a 
rather  peppery  young  miss,  with  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  her  own  importance.  The  result  was  that 
she  went  over  to  headquarters,  and  got  out  a 
warrant  and  had  it  served  upon  Chester.  Fred 
happened  to  come  into  the  office  when  the  detec- 
ives  were  taking  Chester  away,  and  he  was  as¬ 
tounded.  Her  at  once  inquired  what  it  meant. 
Miss  Chase  spoke  up  with  asperity; 


“It  is  my  doings.  He  is  a  little  thief,  and  he  is 
impudent  anyway,  and  needs  to  be  put  in  jail.” 

Fred  saw  at  once  that  there  was  personal  ani¬ 
mus,  and  he  looked  at  the  detectives  in  a  signi¬ 
ficant  way.  One  of  them  said : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  will  understand  that  we  are 
but  doing  our  duty.  We  have  no  personal  pre¬ 
ferences.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  all  right, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  Chester  is  a  thief.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  boy  be¬ 
tween  his  tears.  “I  am  not  a  thief,  and  my  poor 
old  mother  will  die  if  she  hears  that  I  have  been 
arrested.  She  is  very  proud,  for  she  was  once 
a  rich  lady  in  high  society  in  this  city,  and  she 
would  think  it  a  disgrace  that  she  could  never 
get  over  in  her  life.” 

“Oh,  my!”  scoffed  Miss  Chase.  “There  is  a 
lie  to  add  to  the  theft.  It  is  a  likely  story  that 
she  was  a  society  lady  and  rich.  That  is  an  old 
chestnut  that  nfany  have  used,  and  any  one  would 
be  a  fool  to  be  deceived  by  it.  Freckon  that  his 
mother  takes  in  washing,  and  he  is  a  thief  any¬ 
way,  for  he  took  my  pocketbook.” 

“Wait  a  moment,  my  young  woman,”  said  Fred 
sternly.  “It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  feud  here.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  accuse 
any  one  of  stealing,  and  one  should  have  pretty 
good  evidence  before  they  cause  an  arrest.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Fearnot,  that  boy  is  slick.  He  fools 
you,  for  he  knows  that  you  thing  he  is  all  right. 
But  he  is  a  little  crook.” 

Fred  turned  to  the  stenographer  with  a  stern 
glance. 

“That  is  something  you  must  prove  now  that 
you  have  served  the  warrant.  If  he  is  not  proven 
guilty,,  you  know  that  it  will  be  a  serious  matter 
for  you,  for  it  will  be  a  case  of  false  arrest.” 

This  statement  made  the  stenographer  turn 
pale,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  she  had  really  no  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  except  .suspicion.  She  turned  to  the 
detectives. 

“You  must  find  the  evidence  to  make  him  guiltv. 
You  can  do  it.” 

The  two  detectives  were  astounded.  One  of 
them  looked  at  the  warrant  and  said : 

“My  dear  lady,  that  is  not  our  business.  It  is 
your  place  to  make  good  the  charge  that  he  stole 
your  pocketbook.  You  have  sworn  out  the  war¬ 
rant,  and  if  it  is  not  based  upon  the  truth  you 
are  liable  to  perjury  and  false  arrest.” 

With  that  Miss  Chase  began  to  get  scared,  and 
womanlike,  she  fell  to  weeping. 

“Well,  he  did  steal  it,”  she  burst  out.  “I  know 
he  did.  He  is  a  mean  little  thief.  I  left  my 
pocketbook  here  on  my  desk,  and  it  disappeared,, 
There  was  no  one  else  to  steal  it.” 

The  detectives  looked  aghast. 

“Is  that  all  the  evidence  that  you  have?” 

“Why,  that  is  enough,  is  it  not?” 

One  of  the  detectives  groaned  and  looked  at 
Fred. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  it  is  lucky  that  the  courts  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  well  meaning  but  misguided 
females.  They  would  have  to  use  better  sense 
than  that  or  it  would  be  a  terrible  world  to  live 
in.  I  do  not  see  how  this  will  come  out.  Of 
course  it  is  our  duty  to  serve  the  warrant.” 

Fred  was  horrified,  and  he  turned  to  Miss 
Chase  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  enormity  of 
what  she  had  done.  He  told  her  how  the  court 
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would  regard  her  action,  and  what  the  penalty 
would  be.  The  result  was  that  she  burst  into  a 
whirlwind  of  tears  and  in  a  fit  of  temper  declared 
that  she  hated  Chester  and  wanted  to  see  him  put 
in  jail  anyhow.  In  fact  she  showed  personal  ani¬ 
mus  so  plainly  that  Fred  began  to  doubt  her 
story  of  losing  her  pocketbook.  He  saw  that  it 
was  likely  that  she  had  employed  this  trick  to 
wreak  personal  spite  upon  the  office  boy.  Just 
then  Middleton  came  in,  and  Fred  turned  the 
matter  over  to  him.  Middleton  was  angry  in¬ 
deed,  and  he  declared  that  Chester  could  not  have 
stolen  the  pocketbook,  and  finally  exclaimed : 

“Miss  Chase,  you  know  that  this  is  a  trick  of 
yours  to  iget  Chester  into  trouble.  You  dislike 
him  very  much,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  realize 
what  a  serious  matter  it  is  to  accuse  one  of  such 
a  crime.  If  it  is  true,  he  deserves  to  be  punished, 
but  if  it  is  not  true,  you  have  done  him  an  injury 
and  a  wrong  that  may  wreck  his  whole  life.  Do 
you  want  any  such  responsibility  placed  upon 
your  shoulders?” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  girl,  and  she  broke' 
down  and  made  a  confession  that  she  had  plotted 
the  whole  thing  to  get  square  with  Chester  for  a 
fancied  wrong.  Upon  that  the  detectives  asked 
to  go  along  with  them  to  the  judge  who  served 
the  warrant,  and  iget  it  discharged.  She  went 
with  them,  in  tears,  and  it  was  heard  afterwards 
that  she  had  a  terrible  interview  with  the  judge, 
who  came  very  near  committing  her  to  the  Tombs 
for  malicious  conspiracy. 

Middleton  promptly  discharged  her,  and  this  all 
brought  Chester  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
members  of  the  firm.  Fred  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  boy,  and  he  asked  him  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  mother,  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
so  loyally.  He  learned  that  the  Chesters  were  of 
an  old  New  York  family,  but  that  the  widow  nad 
been  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  that  they 
were  subsisting  on  the  slender  earnings  of  Ches¬ 
ter.  Fred  was  so  interested  that  he  decided  to 
call  upon  Widow  Chester,  and  accordingly  he  did 
so  one  day.  It  happened  that  as  he  reached  the 
door  of  the  humble  tenement  he  saw  a  couple  of 
strong  men  carrying  out  furniture  from  the 
house.  A  tall  man,  with  an  ill-favored  face-  stood 
near,  and  seemed  to  be  directing  the  men.  It  was 
all  very  plain  to  Fred,  for  it  was  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  of  scenes,  an  eviction. 

“Heigho!”  muttered  Fred.  “I  wonder  how  this 
is?  What  does  it  mean?  Has  forutne  gone 
against  some  poor  souls  in  this  wretched  quar¬ 
ter?” 

Fred’s  warm  heart  prompted  him  to  step  in 
and  check  proceedings  at  his  own  expense,  but 
he  first  wanted  to  see  how  deserving  the  case 
was.  So  he  stepped  up  to  the  landlord’s  agent 
and  asked: 

“My  friend,  this  is  a  sad  scene.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this,  turning  out  of  doors?” 

The  agent  looked  at  Fred  in  an  imperious 
way,  and  replied: 

“Mister,  is  it  any  of  your  business?”  . 

Fred  flushed  at  this  rebuff,  for  he  had  spoken 
in  a  respectful  way  to  the  man. 

“I  do  not  yet  know  whether  it  is  any  of  my 
business  or  not,”  he  said,  “but  it  naturally  in¬ 
terests  me,  as  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed.  I  have  asked  you  a  civil  question,  and 
you  might  do  me  the  favor  of  a  civil  answer.” 


“Well,  you  will  do  well  to  go  along  about  your 
own  business.  This  is  an  affair  that  concerns 
me  and  not  you.  .1  have  no  use  for  these  maud¬ 
lin  sympathizers  with  the  poor  who  are  unable 
to  pay  their  rent,  but  can  spend  plenty  of  money 
for  frivolitv.  I  know  more  about  the  matter  than 
you  do.” 

Fred  bowed  calmly. 

“Perhaps  you  do,”  he  said.  “I  know  that  it  may 
be  a  case  that  calls  for  drastic  treatment,  but  if 
there  are  any  extenuating  circumstances  I  would 
be  pleased  to  know  them.  I  am  at  all  times 
willing  to  aid  any  person  who  is  temporarily  in 
distress.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  the  agent,  scornfully.  “You 
are  one  of  those  loan  sharks  that  pretend  to  aid 
the  poor  fools,  and  then  take  their  very  souls 
from  them  later.” 

“No,  sir,  I  am  not,”  replied  Fred  coldly. 
“Whatever  aid  I  give  is  spontaneous,  and  has  no 
after  claim.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  insult  me 
further,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  have  interested 
me  in  the  affair  so  far  that  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it.  Perhaps  I  may  find  that  you  have 
exceeded  your  authority,  for  I  think  I  know  who 
owns  these  tenements,  and  they  are  social  friends 
of  mine.” 

Fred  spoke  with  such  dignity  and  force  that  the 
agent  was  impressed  and  his  manner  changed  at 
once. 

“I  may  have  been  short  with  you,  mister,  for 
there  are  so  many  people  come  along  who  have 
no  business  to  meddle  in  the  matter  at  all.  But 
you  can  know  that  the  rent  is  three  months  over¬ 
due,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  evicting 
the  woman.” 

Fred  asked  the  name  of  the  woman,  and  the 
agent  replied: 

“Her  name  is  Mrs.  Clark.  She  was  once  a 
prominent  society '  woman  in  this  very  city.  The 
people  who  own  this  block  from  which  she  is 
being  evicted  once  dined  and  wined  at  her  house. 
It  is  really  too  bad,  but  I  have  my  instructions, 
and  I  can  only  obey  them.” 

Fred  was  shocked,  and  he  at  once  pulled  a  roll 
of  bills  out  of  his  pocket.  He  said: 

“Sir,  I  suppose  that  you  will  allow  her  to  re¬ 
main  here  if  the  rent  is  paid  in  full?  There  is 
no  other  reason  for  putting  her  out?” 

“There  is  no  other  reason.  She  can  stay,  and 
welcome,  as  long  as  the  block  stands,  if  she  will 
pay  her  rent.” 

Fred  asked  the  amount,  and  he  placed  it  in  the 
agent’s  hands,  and  also  enough  to  pay  for  the 
next  quarter  in  advance.  He  said: 

“Now,  my  friend,  you  will  oblige  me  by  saying 
nothing  about  this  to  any  one.  Tell  her  that  the 
owners  of  the  bloek  have  changed  their  minds  and 
will  allow  her  to  remain  as  long  as  she  pleases.” 

The  agent  gave  Fred 'a  receipt  and  took  the 
money,  and  promised  to  do  as  Fred  requested. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  men  took  the  fur¬ 
niture  back  into  the  house.  Fred  saw  the  woman 
come  out*  and  ask  the  ipen  in  surprise  why  this 
was.  She  was  pleased  with  their  answer,  and 
she  dried  her  tears  and  went  back  into  her  home. 
Fred  decided  that  it  was  not  a  good  time  to  call, 
for  he  was  anxious  that  she  should  not  know  that 
he  had  paid  the  rent  for  her.  He  went  back  to 
his  office  therefore  and  gave  himself  up  to.  his 
business  again.  A  little  later  Chester  came  in. 
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and  there  was  an  anxious  look  in  his  face,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  in  an  agony  of  worriment. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  asked,  “I  must  go  home,  for 
my  mother  is  in  trouble.  Will  you  please  excuse 
me  for  a  few  hours?  I  will  return  as  soon  as  I 
can.” 

“You  may  go,  Chester,”  said  Fred,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  “You  need  not  return  to-day 
if  you  do  not  care  to.” 

The  boy  went  away  hurriedly.  Fred  learned 
afterwards  that  he  had  found  that  his  mother 
was  reinstated  in  her  home  by  some  strange  mir¬ 
acle  which  he  could  not  understand.  He  came 
back  later,  and  was  in  such  a  happy  mood,  that 
Fred  called  him  in  and  questioned  him  carefully, 
and  the  result  was  that  Chester  told  him  all 
about  his  trouble.  Fred  pretended  to  be  inter¬ 
ested,  but  he  did  not  tell  him  the  truth  about  his 
part  in  it.  He  enjoyed  the  affair  much,  and 
Chester  never  found  out  who  his  benefactor  was* 

But  the  little  office  boy  prospered  afterwards, 
for  he  bought  until  he  made  a  profit  that  enabled 
him  to  igo  into  business.  Fred  told  Terry  about 
his  part  in  the  affair,  and  Terry  laughed  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“That  is  the  most  pleasant  way  in  the  world 
to  dispense  charity.  If  one  could  only  conceal  his 
hand  there* would  be  real  pleasure  in  it.” 

But  Evelyn  now  brought  home  a  report  that 
caused  Fred  some  worriment,  for  it  was  from  the 
Widow  Beals,  who  had  received  another  threat¬ 
ening  letter  from,  some  crook  who  evidently 
thought  he  could  force  her  to  send  him  some 
money.  It  was  written  to  the  effect  that  if  she 
did  not  send  him  a  certain  amount  to  a  certain 
point  he  would  steal  her  little  girl  Esther.  It 
terrified  the  poor  woman,  and  she  kept  Esther 
in  the  house  for  many  days  thereafter.  It  was 
a  cowardly  threat,  and  Fred  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  sent  out  by  the  villain  who  had  made 
the  attempt  to  rob  Evelvn  of  her  bundle  when 
the  Beals  family  were  living  on  the  East  Side. 
Fred  had  tried  in  v^in  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
fellow,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  clue  as 
to  who  he  was.  He  learned  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  a  bookmaker  and  race  track  de¬ 
votee  named  Blackwell,  and  he  now  determined 
to  visit  the  place  and  get  sight  of  the  villain. 
Fred  went  to  the  poolroom  of  Blackwell  in  the 
city,  but  he  found  that  it  was  closed,  and  that  he 
was  with  his  staff  of  clerks  over  to  the  Graves¬ 
end  track. 

Fred  went  over  to  the  race  track  and  arrived 
there  while  the  racing  was  going  on.  He  at  once 
spotted  Blackwell  walking  around  taking  bets. 
With  him  was  the  fellow  whom  Fred  had  not  set 
eyes  upon  since  the  clay  in  the  hallway  when  he 
had  given  him  such  a  beating  for  trying  to  steal 
Evelyn's  bundle.  Fred  kept  out  of  sight,  but  he 
watched  him  closely,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  crook  of  a  most  dangerous  kind. 
He  asked  a  gambler  what  his  name  was  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  answer: 

“Oh,  he  is  Tom  Bagley,  and  he  is  Blackwell’s 
right  hand  man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  clerks  at 
the  track.” 

Fred  was  satisfied,  and  he  further  learned  that 
he  lived  at  a  small  hotel  on  a  side  street  off 
Broadway,  that  was  frequented  by  sporting  men 
of  the  lower  class.  Fred  had  secured  all  the  news 


that  he  wanted,  and  all  the  informaeion  about 
his  man,  and  he  took  the  train  back  to  New  York. 
He  was  determined  to  trap  the  villain,  and  he  at 
once  began  to  devise  a  plan.  Of  course  he  told 
Terry  all  about  it,  and  Terry  with  his  impetuous 
way,  said: 

“Why  not  lay  for  him  when  he  comes  back  to 
the  'city  and  make  him  confess,  and  promise  not  to 
write  the  woman  any  more  letters?  I  guess  we 
can  employ  a  litle  moral  suasion  if  we  try,” 


CHAPTER  VII.— In  a  Den  of  Vice 

But  Fred  did  not  agree  with  Terry  on  his  plan. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and 
let  the  fellow  try  some  (game  and  catch  him  at  it. 
It  would  then  be  easier  to  emplo:/  the  law  to  deal 
with  him,  which  Fred  believed  the  best  way.  He 
said : 

“He  can  come  back  and  try  his  game  over  - 
again  if  we  simply  give  him  a  thrashing,  but  if 
we  get  him  in  the  clutches  of  the  law  he  will  be 
put  where  he  can  do  no  harm  for  some  time.” 

Terry  nnallv  saw  that  Fred  was  right,  so  he 
agreed  to  his  plan.  They  now  decided  to  watch 
the  villain,  and  as  a  result,  they  shadowed  him 
until  they  found  where  he  lived,  and  what  his 
habits  were.  It  was  in  a  way  that  was  unwel¬ 
come  to  the  boys,  and  to  the  widow  as  well.  The 
fellow  kept  his  word,  which  threatened  to  kndnap 
the  little  girl  Esther.  Fred  first  heard  of  the 
affair  through  little  Harry,  whp  came  rushing 
into  his  office  in  the  wildest  of  excitement. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  Esther  has  been  stolen  away, 
and  mother  is  almost  crazy.  I  wish  :/ou  would 
give  us  help,  for  it  is  awful.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  do.” 

It  happened  that  Terry  was  in  the  office  at  the 
time,  and  he  said  excitedly: 

“It  is  on,  Fred.  The  villain  has  got  the  start 
of  us.  I  told  you  that  he  would.  We  ought  to 
have  cut  his  career  short  a  long  time  ago.” 

But  Fred  had  no  time  to  argue  the  point  with 
Terry,  and  he  left  the  office  on  the  run.  Fred 
went  to  police  headquarters  at  once,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  Central  Office  men  were*  out  on  the 
case.  The  report  spread  like  wildfire  that  the 
little  daughter  of  Widow  Beals  had  been  kid¬ 
napped,  and  there  was  wild  excitement.  The 
newspapers  had  long  accounts  of  the  affair,  and 
pictures  of  the  little  girl,  and  this  ^advertised  the 
affair  very  largely.  Word  was  sent  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  polices  went  to  work  on  the  case 
with  great  zeal.  The  reason  for  this  was  especial¬ 
ly  because  Fred  Fearnot  had  made  the  offer  of  a 
large  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  villain,  dead 
or  alive.  All  over  the  country  police  were  at 
work.  Many  reports  came  baek  to  New  York, 
and  several  times  there  were  telegrams  received 
telling  Fred  that  the  little  girl  had  been  re¬ 
covered  in  some  distant  city.  But  in  every  case 
it  was  found  that  the  clue  was  a  false  one,  and 
the  question  one  of  mistaken  identity.  Thua 
matters  stood,  and  still  no  clue  of  the  fate  of  the 
little  girl  could  be  found.  Mrs.  Beals  was  pro¬ 
strated  with  grief  and  anxiety.  Men  all  over 
the  country  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  kid¬ 
naper  ought  to  be  visited  with  the  death  penalty 
if  caught.  Kidnaping  was  voted  one  of  the 
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most  dreadful  crimes  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
death  penalty  for  the  crime.  But  Fred  and  Ter¬ 
ry  were  not  idle.  Somehow  Fred  had  conceived 
State  Legislature  seriously  considered  making  a 
the  idea  that  the  little  girl  was  held  in  captivity 
some  where  in  the  great  city,  and  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  look  there  for  her.  He  fancied 
that  the  region  of  the  Five  Points  would  yield 
the  clue  he  sought.  In  this  opinion  Terry  was 
not  with  his  chum.  Terry  felt  that  the  kidnapers 
were  in  some  distant  city,  and  that  they  would 
remain  there  until  the  reward  they  asked  should 
be  paid.  He  declared 

“It  is  according  to  precedent.  They  will  hold 
the  little  girl  in  close  confinement  in  some  distant 
city  until  they  are  sure  of  the  payment  of  the 
reward.” 

“You  may  be  right,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  shaking 
his  head.  “But  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  have  the 
opinion,  and  I  can  give  no*  valid  reason  for  it 
either,  that  little  Esther  will  be  found  in  some 
underground  den  in  the  locality  of  the  Five 
Points.” 

That  afternoon  word  was  received  from  Chi¬ 
cago  that  a  child  answering  the  description  of 
Esther  had  been  found  wandering  in  the  streets, 
and  it  was  desired  that  some  one  who  knew  the 
little  one  should  come  in  and  identify  her.  Terry 
was  so  convinced  that  it  was  Esther  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  first  train  and  go  to  Chicago. 

“If  it  is  not  her,”  he  said,  “I  may  find  a  clue 
to  her  whereabouts  in  the  Windy  City.  I  am  sure 
that  the  kidnapers  went  there.” 

“All  right,  Terry,”  assented  Fred.  “You  may 
go  to  Chicago.  Of  course  you  may  be  right.  It 
will  do  no  harm  for  you  to  look  up  the  case 
there,  and  I  will  stay  here  in  New  York.  Sooner 
or  later  we  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  the  right 
clue.” 

So  the  chums  parted  company  for  a  time,  and 
they  were  agreed  that  it  was  wise.  They  were 
eager  to  find  any  clue  that  promised  anything, 
and  were  ready  to  grasp  at  a  straw.  But  after 
Terry  had  gone  Fred  ran  into  some  thrilling  ad¬ 
ventures  that  almost  cost  him  his  life.  He  was 
so  sure  that  he  would  find  a  clue  to  the  kidnaped 
girl  in  the  Five  Points  that  he  went  down  there 
night  after  night  to  look  for  some  sign  of  the 
villain  whose  name  he  had  learned  was  Tom 
Babley. 

Bagley  had  many  cronies  in  the  Bowery,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Points,  and  Fred  hung  around 
these  places  until  one  night  after  the  midnight 
hour  he  saw  his  man  come  out  of  a  joint  in  Baxter 
street.  He  was  alone,  and  looked  as  cool  as  could 
be.  He  crossed  the  street,  and  as  Fred  stepped 
into  a  doorway  he  was  so  close  that  Fearnot  could 
have  touched  him.  The  impulse  was  upon  Fred 
to  seize  him  at  once,  but  on  second  thought  he 
decided  that  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  he  could 
do.  He  had  no  real  proof  that  Bagley  was  the 
real  kidnaper,  and  if  he  caused  his  arrest  he 
would  not  gain  the  clue  asf*to  the  hiding  place 
of  Esther. 

“That  would  be  very  foolish,”  he  decided  men¬ 
tally.  “I  will  take  the  other  and  conservation 
course  and  follow  the  villain.  He  will  lead  me  to 
the  place  where  she  is,  possibly.”  - 

So  Fred  waited  for  the  villain  to  pass,  and 
then  he  stepped  out  of  the  door  and  followed  him. 
Bagley  passed  along  the  street,  and  suddenly 


disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  another  street.  He 
vanished  around  the  corner  so  quickly  that  Fred 
had  to  act  quickly  or  he  would  have  lost  trace  of 
him. 

But  Bagley  soon  was  seen  at  the  door  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  laundry.  He  stood  there  a  moment  and  then 
he  entered  the  place.  It  was  open  despite  the 
late  hour,  for  the  Chinese  do  not  retire  at  night 
at  any  regular  hour.  The  name  over  the  door 
was  Lee  Hop  Sing,  and  Fred  shivered  as  he 
thought  of  the  little  girl  in  such  hands.  He  went 
carefully  up  to  the  door  of  the  laundry  and  peered 
in  at  the  door.  He  saw  Bagley  talking  with  the 
Chink,  and  he  seemed  excited.  Lee  Hop  Sing  was 
a  fair  type  of  the  slant-eyed  heathen,  and  Fred 
knew  that  he  was  likely  a  crook  of  the  worst  kind. 
But  now  Bagley  suddenly  disappeared  in  the  rear 
of  the  place.  Fred  was  excited,  for  he  was  sure 
that  the  villain  had  gone  in  to  the  hiding  place 
of  the  little  kidnaped  girl.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  For  a  few  moments  he  was 
irresolute,  and  then  he  decided  to  make  a  daring 
break. 

Fred  waited  not  for  ceremony,  but  walked  into 
the  laundry,  and  as  the  Chinaman  looked  at  him 
inquiringly  he  said  something  in  a  guttural  way, 
and  passed  into  the  back  room.  Fred  had  no  idea 
what  he  was  to  see  there,  and  he  knew  not  what- 
kind  of  a  trap  he  might  be  going  into.  He  only 
thought  of  little  Esther,  and  if  she  was  there  he 
was  bound  to  rescue  her  at  any  cost.  But  he  saw 
instead  of  the  little  one  a  number  of  dirty  and 
villainous  looking  Chinks  playing  a  game  of  fan 
tan.  His  appearance  so  suddenly  created  a  sen¬ 
sation, .  and  the  players  all  sprung  up  with  ex¬ 
clamations  of  anger  and  inquiry.  Fred  saw  that 
he  had '  made  a  false  move,  and  that  he  had 
really  plunged  into  a  foolish  situation.  His  ac¬ 
tion  would  mean  the  spoiling  of  his  plans  and 
would  accomplish  nothing.  He  was  too  late  to 
back  out,  for  the  villain  Bagley  was  upon  his 
feet  instantly,  and  recognized  Fred  at  once.  He 
gave  a  yell  that  made  the  Chinks  close  in  and 
spring  between  Fred  and  the  door.  In  a  moment 
Fred  saw  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  low¬ 
browed  and  desperate  gang  of  the  worst  criminals 
in  the  whole  city.  He  was  in  the  utmost  danger 
and  he  had  foolishly  run  into  it  without  any  ex¬ 
cuses  whatever.  For  a  moment  he  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  Of  course  he  did  not  lose  courage  or 
feel  fear.  But  he  was  discreet  enough  to  see  that 
he  must  bring  all  his  resource  to  play  to  get  out 
of  the  scrape.  Bagley  yelled : 

“Don’t  let  him  get  out  of  here  alive.  He  is  a 
spotter,  and  he  will  squeal  on  us.  He  must  die.” 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  a  question  of  life  or 
death,  for  the  criminal  Chinks  had  drawn  knives. 
They  were  ready  to  rush  at  him,  and  he  just  then 
happened  to  think  of  his  ammonia  gun.  He  felt 
for  it  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he  felt  it  there 
he  was  the  most  grateful  boy  in  the  world. 

“I  guess  I  can  give  them  all  they  want,”  he 
said  to  himself,  and  he  drew  the  little  weapon  out 
and  held  it  in  readiness,  cut  the  Chinks  were 
now  looking  at  him  as  they  would  at  a  doomed 
foe,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the  first  move. 
But  Bagley  called  out: 

“Fearnot,  what  fool  trick  is  this?  What 
brought  you  here?  You  are  a  fool  to  walk  into 
this  place,  for  it  is  a  death  trap  for  you.” 

“You  know  why  I  am  here,  Bagley,”  said  Fred. 
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sternly.  “You  have  stolen  away  the  little  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Widow  Beals,  which  is  the  meanest 
trick  that  a  man  can  do.  I  am  here  to  demand 
that  you  deliver  her  up  or  you  will/ be  punished 
as  you  deserve.” 

Bagley  looked  at  Fred  with  a  fiendish  light  in 
his  eyes. 

“Do  you  expect  to  get  her  here?”  he  asked. 
“You  are  a  fool,  Fearnot,  and  you  will  never  go 
out  of  here  alive.  We  have  you  just  where  we 
want  you,  and  it  will  be  a  good  job  to  put  you  out 
of  the  way.” 

“I  am  tglad  that  you  inform  me  of  that  purpose, 
Bagley,”  said  Fred,  with  a  smile.  “It  is  a  good 
way  to  do.  I  shall  be  prepared,  and  if  I  can  I 
will  certainly  land  you  in  the  Tombs  in  less  than 
an  hour.” 

The  villain  laughed  in  a  scoffing  way. 

“It  looks  as  if  You  would  be  able  to  do  that,” 
he  sneered.  “Why,  you  fool,  you  will  be  a  dead 
man  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Get  at  him,  you 
yellow  dogs,  and  don’t  leave  a  trace  of  him.  Kill 
him!  Wipe  him  out!” 

The  Chinamen  looked  at  Bagley  for  endorse¬ 
ment,  and  then  they  with  one  accord  sprang  for¬ 
ward.  It  would  have  been  bad  for  Fred  if  they 
could  have  reached  him  at  that  moment,  for  the 
odds  were  great,  and  he  would  have  been  unable 
to  overcome  them.  But  in  an  instant  Fred  step¬ 
ped  back  and  drew  out  his  ammonia  gun  and 
aimed  at  the  villains.  It  required  only  a  moment 
for  him  to  send  a  charge  right  into  the  midst  of 
the  gang  of  yellow  scamps,  and  the  result  was 
thrilling.  The  deadly  ammonia  knocked  them 
over  like  ten  pins,  and  they  went  sprawling  on 
the  floor.  They  writhed  in  awful  agony,  for  the 
fumes  were  powerful,  and  the  villain  Bagley 
looked  at  them  in  wonderment. 

“What  in  thunder  is  that?”  he  gasped.  “What 
is  the  matter?” 

“You  can  see  for  yourself,  Bagley,”  said  Fred, 
coolly.  “I  am  master  of  the  situation,  and  I  want 
you  to  accompany  me  without  trouble.  But  first 
I  demand  that  you  tell  me  where  the  little  girl 
is.” 

“You  can  go  hang  yourself!”  hissed  the  villain. 
“I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  those 
Chinks,  but  you  cannot  get  me  that  way,  and  I 
guess  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  lyou  are  at  that 
game.” 

With  that  the  villain  made  a  rush  at  Fred,  but 
the  next  moment  he  had  received  a  charge  right 
in  the  face  from  the  amomnia  gun.  He  went  over 
as  if  kicked  by  a  mule,  and  he  was  the  most 
agonized  wretch  of  all  as  he  writhed  on  the 
floor.  He  was  unable  to  realize  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  had 
come  to,  and  as  they  one  after  the  other  got  upon 
their  feet  they  made  a  break  for  the  door  and 
burst  into  the  street,  for  they  were  terrified  be¬ 
yond  description.  To  fheir  superstitious  minds 
Fred  was  possessed  of  powers  that  were  un¬ 
canny,  and  they  would  not  have  attacked  him 
again  for  all  the  world.  But  the  laundry  was 
deserted,  and  Fred  was  alone  wTith  his  man,  and 
the  game  looked  to  be  his.  He  was  satisfied,  for, 
he  would  not  allow  the  villain  to  go  until  he  had 
compelled  him  to  produce  little  Esther,  and  to 
confess  to  all  his  wrongdoing.  The  wonderful 
ammonia  gun  had  enabled  Fred  to  do  all  this,  and 
he  was  elated  that  he  had  been  able  to  accom¬ 


plish  it.  But  now,  as  the  villain  Bagley  got  upon 
his  feet,  he  gasped  in  terror  and  grovelled  be¬ 
fore  Fred. 

“For  the  love  of  heaven  do  not  do  that  to  me 
again.  I  will  do  anything  vou  mav  want  me  to.” 

“All  right,  Bagley,”  said  Fred,  grimly.  “You 
must  keep  your  word.  I  want  you  to  restore  the 
little  girl  to  her  mother.” 

“Oh,  say,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  her. 
I  would  do  it  if  I  could.  You  are  on  the  wrong 
track.” 

Fred  was  amazed  that  the  fellow  should  lie 
in  such  a  bare-faced  way,  and  he  was  half  a 
mind  to  give  him  more  of  the  ammonia.  But  he 
said  again  sternly: 

“That  is  a  lie,  and  you  know  that  you  cannot 
fool  me.  Now  I  will  give  you  one  more  chance. 
If  you  do  not  agree  to  give  her  up  I  will  simply 
overwhelm  you  with  this  gun  of  mine,  and  I  think 
you  know  what  that  means.  What  will  you  do?” 

There  was  a  crafty  light  in  the  villain’s  eyes, 
and  Fred  saw  that  he  was  seeking  some  way  cut 
of  the  scrape.  But  Fred  now  auick  as  lightning 
sent  another  charge  of  the  ammonia  into  his  face, 
and  he  went  over  again  like  a  man  shot  by  a 
bullet.  The  scamp  writhed  in  awful  agony  for 
a  time,  but  finally  he  came  out  .of  it  and  again 
he  whined  and  begged  Fred  for  mercy.  Fred 
bent  (down  over  him  and  thrust  the  gun  into  his 
face  and  said  in  a  voice  of  steel : 

“You  miserable  cur!  I  will  give  you  one  more 
chance.  Where  is  the  little  girl?” 

The  villain  cowered,  but  he  saw  that  the  game 
was  hp,  and  he  at  last  gave  up  and  admitted : 

“All  right!  I  will  take  you  to  the  place  where 
she  is.” 

“That  is  more  like  it.  Where  is  she?” 

Bagley  hesitated,  but  Fred  put  the  gun  close 
to  his  face,  and  he  at  once  yielded  again. 

“She  is  not  far  from  here,”  he  whined.  “Oh, 
say!  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  chance,  for  I  am 
going  to  do  the  square  thing.  I  didn’t  hurt  the 
little  one,  but  I  needed  money,  and  that  was  the 
best  way  to  get  it.” 

“I  cannot  agree  with  you.  It  seems  to  be 
the  worst  way  to  get  it.  I  think  you  have  failed.” 

“Well,  I  hate  that  woman,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
square  with  her  for  the  trouble  she  has  made 
me.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  but  the  game  is 
up,  and  I  might  as  well  give  up.  Come  with  me, 
and  I  will  deliver  the  child  up  to  you,  but  you 
must  agree  to  let  me  go  scot  free.” 

“We  will  see  about  that.  Lead  on!”  said  Fred, 
grimly. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Fred  and  the  Jealous  Broker. 

The  villain  now  set  out  to  leave  the  laundry, 
but  Fred  kept  close  to  him,  for  he  was  ready  for 
any  treachery.  They  merged  into  the  street,  and 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  yellow-faced  and 
terrified  Chinks  looking  around  the  corner  at 
Fred  with  fear  and  dread  in  their  faces.  Fred 
could  not  help  a  grim  smile,  for  he  saw  that  the 
heathens  were  very  much  afraid.  But  Bagley 
knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  call  upon  his 
yellow  confederates  for  help,  so  he  led  the  way 
across  the  street,  and  to  the  door  of  a  miserable 
tenement.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  tenement 
and  entered,  and  Fred  followed  him.  It  was  dark 
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in  the  hallway,  but  Fred  told  the  villain  to  wait, 
and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  the  electric 
pocket  lamps,  such  as  are  used  by  automobilists, 
and  its  rays  illuminated  the  hallway. 

“Now  you  may  go  on,  Bagley,”  he  said.  “Be 
as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I  have  a  deadly  desire 
to  give  you  another  dose,  and  the  sooner  you 
carry  out  your  agreement  the  less  will  the  in¬ 
clination  be.” 

The  villain  knew  what  it  would  mean  to  get 
another  do-se  of  the  ammonia,  and  he  was  not 
anxious  to  have  the  experience.  So  he  led  the 
way  through  the  hallway,  and  as  he  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  dingy  stairs  he  called  in  a  sharp  voice:. 

“Mag!  Come  out!  I  want  you.” 

Instantly  a  door  opened  at  the  end  of  the  hall¬ 
way,  and  there  was  seen  a  wolfish  and  haggard 
face  of  an  old  hag.  She  leered  at  the  two  men 
and  asked: 

“Well,  ye  fool,  what  do  ye  want  now?  Have 
ye  brought  ther  people  ter  terms,  and  do  we  igit 
ther  money?” 

“The  game  is  up,  Mag!  We  are  beaten,  and 
we  must  give  up  the  girl.  This  man  is  a  de¬ 
tective.  I  am  under  arrest.” 

The  old  woman  gave  one  glance  at  Fred,  and 
then  she  broke  away  down  the  passage  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  Fred  did  not  pursue  her,  for  he  cared 
not  for  her  capture,  but  he  forced  his  prisoner 
to  enter  the  room  ahead  of  him,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  heard  a  child's  voice.  It  was  little  Esther, 
an  dthe  next  moment  she  was  in  Fred's  arms. 
While  Fred  was  comforting  her,  and  promising 
her  to  take  her  back  to  her  mother  safely  Bagley 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
escape.  When  Fred  found  that  he  had  done  so  he 
was  chagrined,  for  he  had  not  intended  that  he 
should.  But  Fred  was  jubilant,  for  he  had  res¬ 
cued  the  little  girl,  and  he  made  haste  to  leave 
the  place.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  out  on 
the  street,  and  Esther  was  the  happiest  little  girl 
in  New  York. 

“You  are  all  safe  now,  Esther,”  said  Fred. 
“You  will  in  ,a  few  moments  be  with  your  dear 
mother,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  never  have  to 
go  through  such  an  experience  again.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  it  was  awful.  I  was  dread¬ 
fully  afraid,  but  they  did  me  no  harm,  for  the 
man  told  the  old  woman  that  if  she  was  not  good 
to  me  they  would  not  get  any  money.” 

In  due  time  Fred  reached  the  home  of  the 
Widow  Beals,  and  the  scene  that  followed  was 
thrilling.  Mrs.  Beals  was  so  overcome  that  she 
fainted  with  joy,  and  after  she  had  revived  she 
fairly  embraced  Fred,  saying: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  shall  never  forget  you  or 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  It  is  the  kindest 
thing  that  was  ever  done  me.  I  shall  always 
pray  for  you,  and  I  will  never  forget  it.” 

Fred  was  quite  overcome,  but  he  assured  the 
poor  woman  that  his  pleasure  was  almost  as 
great  as  hers,  and  that  he  wished  her  much  joy, 
and  that  she  would  never  be  called  upon  again 
to  pass  through  so-  much  suffering.  Then  he 
finally  took  his  leave.  When  Fred  got  home  he 
told  his  folks  about  the  rescue  of  little  Esther, 
and  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  were  wild  with  joy. 
The  next  day  Fred  wired  Terry,  and  he  received 
an  answer  congratulating  him,  and  saying  that 
the  scent  there  was  a  false  one.  Fred  had  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  such  from  the  first,  but  it  was 


all  right  that  Terry  had  gone  to  Chicago,  for 
it  might  have  been  the  right  course.  Terry  was 
back  in  New  York  soon  after,  and  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  affair  had  come  out  so  well,  but 
he  said: 

“Fred,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not  get  that 
scoundrel,  for  he  will  have  his  liberty,  and  he 
can  lay  any  kind  of  a  plot  to  get  either  of  us  if 
he  chooses.  I  imagine  that  he  will  do  so.” 

Fred  was  certainly  of  Terry’s  opinion,  but  he 
was  not  afraid  of  the  fellow,  and  he  simply  de¬ 
termined  to  be  upon  his  guard.  But  nothing 
was  seen  or  heard  of  the  villain  for  many  days. 
Fred  now  found  himself  busy  with  affairs  in  Wall 
Street,  and  he  had  all  that  he  could  attend  to, 
so  that  the  affair  slipped  his  mind.  Evelyn  had 
to  go  back  to  Fredonia,  and  Terry  was  busy  with 
some  real  estate  deals  in  upper  New  York  City. 
Fred  did  not  go  among  the  poor  for  a  week.  He 
heard  from  the  Beals  family,  for  they  came  to 
call  upon  the  Fearnots.  Mrs.  Beals  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  woman  in  New  York,  and  she  could  not 
stop  showering  praise  and  thanks  upon  Fred  for 
what  he  had  done.  But  little  Harry  was  out  of 
school  now  for  a  vacation,  and  he  was  looking 
for  work,  so  that  Fred  found  him  a  position  in 
Walb  street.  He  proved  a  willing  and  ready  little 
fellow,  and  his  employers  liked  him  much.  At 
this  time  matters  in  Wall  Street  were  ready  for 
a  boom,  and  Fred  was  convinced  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  chance  to  make  some  money  on  the  turn 
of  the  market.  So  he  watched  his  chance,  and  one 
day  he  saw  that  a  certain  stock  that  was  listed 
at  20  was  wavering,  and  showed  an  inclination  to 
rise.  It  was  a  railroad  stock,  and  upon  inquiry 
Fred  learned  that  it  had  been  making  large  earn¬ 
ings,  and  was  bound  to  go  up  ten  points  at  least. 

So  Fred  gave  Middleton  orders  to  buy  five  thou¬ 
sand  shares  at  the  market  price.  Middleton  exe¬ 
cuted  the  commission  at  a  ten  per  cent,  margin, 
and  Fred  waited  for  developments.  They  were 
not  long  in  coming.  A  well  known  operator 
named  Haskell  had  been  selling  the  stock  short, 
and  he  happened  to  be  in  the  office  when  Middle- 
ton  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the  D.  &  K. 
stock  rising  ten  points. 

“Oh,  see  here,”  said  the  broker.  “You  will  be  a 
loser  if  you  take  any  of  that  stock  on.  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  big  western  merger  are  planning 
to  bear  that  stock  so  that  they  can  get  hold  of  the 
road.  There  is  going  to  be  a  fight  over  it,  and  I 
would  advise  anyone  to.  let  it  alone.  I  am  selling 
short.’’ 

“I  hardly  agree  with  you,”  spoke  up  Fred. 
“The  stock  pays  dividends  and  must  rise.  The 
western  merger  will  have  all  the  fight  on  their 
hands  with  the  Harrison  interests  that  they  will 
care  to  take  hold  of.  I  am  going  to  buy  all  the 
D.  &  K.  stock  I  can  get  hold  of.” 


CHAPTER  IX.— Conclusion. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  mighty 
flurry  in  D.  &  K.  stock,  fyit  it  went  up  twelve 
points,  and  then  Fred  gave  the  order  to  his  rep¬ 
resentative  to  sell.  He  did  so,  and  there  was  a 
large  profit  for  Fearnot,  while  those  who  had  be¬ 
come  bears  on  the  stock  lost  heavily.  Among 
those  was  the  broker  Haskell,  and  he  was  de- 
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cidedly  sore.  He  was  just  ugly  and  unreasonable 
enouigh  to  ascribe  it  to  Fred,  and  he  expressed 
his  enmity  for  Fearnot.  It  happened  that  Fred 
was  on  his  way  home  that  evening  when  he  saw 
Haskell  get  into  a  surface  that  that  was 
going  up  Broadway.  At  the  same  moment  he 
also  saw  the  villain  Bagley  get  into  the  same  car. 
Fred  was  at  once  interested. 

“Oh,  I  see!*  he  exclaimed.  “Now  is  my  chance. 
I  wonder  what  Bagley  will  have  to  say  when  he 
sees  me.” 

The  two  plotters  had  gotten  onto  the  car  be¬ 
low  where  Fred  was  standing,  so  that  when  the 
car  came  along  Fred  leaped  aboard.  As  Fred 
entered  the  car  he  saw  the  two  villains  talking 
earnestly  in  one  corner  of  the  car.  They  did  not 
see  him  at  once,  but  he  went  over  and  sat  down 
right  beside  them.  They  did  not  look  around 
at  once,  and,  of  course,  had  no  idea  as  to  who 
was  beside  them.  But  sifter  a  while  the  villain 
Bagley  looked  around  and  right  into  the  face  of 
Fred.  The  result  was  astonishing  to  all  in  that 
car.  Bagley  gave  a  yell  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  made  a  bolt  for  the  door.  But  before  he 
reached  it  he  had  tripped  over  the  feet  of  a  pas¬ 
senger  and  fell  sprawling  in  the  aisle.  As  he 
arose  he  was  faced  by  Fred,  who  put  a  hand  on 
his  arm  and  said  in  a  quiet  tone: 

“All  right,  Bagley,  do  not  be  afraid  of  me. 
You  got  away  from  me  before,  but  you  cannot  get 
away  now.  I  warn  you  that  I  will  give  you  an¬ 
other  shot  from  my  ammonia  gun.” 

The  villain  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
former  experience  with  Fred  and  his  weapon  of 
defense,  and  he  was  not  anxious  to  try  it  again. 
He  stood  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me,  Fearnot? 
Do  not  arrest  me,  for  it  will  mean  that  I  will 
never  get  out  again.  You  know  liberty  is  dear  to 
me  as  to  all  others,  and  I  must  have  it.” 

The  passengers  were  wild  with  excitement,  for 
the  words  and  manner  of  the  two  men  had 
aroused  their  keenest  interest.  But  the  broker 
Haskell  had  alighted  from  the  car  and  was  beat¬ 
ing  a  retreat  into  a  side  street.  Of  course  Fred 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  for  he  was  not  dealing 
with  him,  but  with  Bagley.  But  Bagley  now 
began  to  beg  abjectly  with  Fred  not  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  police.  But  Fred  looked  the  villain 
in  the  eye. 

“Why  should  I  spare  you,  Bagley?”  he  asked. 
“You  were  plotting  with  that  broker,  Haskell,  to 
do  me  up.” 

Bagley  was  overcome  with  fear  and  horror. 
He  saw  that  his  game  was  up,  and  he  was  white 
with  fear.  But  now  the  conductor,  who  had  call¬ 
ed  for  a  policeman,  came  back  into  the  car,  and 
the  officer  glanced  at  Fred  and  asked: 

“What  is  the  matter  here?  What  is  the  dis¬ 
turbance?” 

“Officer,”  said  Fred,  “here  is  the  man  who  kid¬ 
naped  the  little  Beals  girl,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  him  in.” 

This  announcement  created  wild  excitement  in 
the  car.  Women  screamed  and  men  sprung  up 
and  looked  as  if  they  could  rush  at  the  fellow 
and  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Public  sentiment 
had  been  so  high  that  everybody  had  heard  of 
the  kidnaping  of  the  Beals  girl,  and  they  were 
ready  to  visit  summary  punishment  upon  the  vil¬ 
lain  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  affair. 
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But  the  officer  had  already  placed  the  handcuffs 
on  the  prisoner,  and  he  requested  Fred  to  ac¬ 
company  him  and  press  the  charge.  Fred  at 
once  acquiesced  and  they  went  to  the  nearest 
police  station.  Here  the  prisoner  was  examined 
by  the  sergeant  in  charge,  and  then  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  for  a  hearing  the  next  day.  Fred  then 
took  his  leave  and  went  home.  When  Fred ‘en¬ 
tered  his  home  he  found  that  Terry  had  returned 
and  was  waiting  for  him.  Fred  in  a  few  words 
told  Terry  of  the  affair  on  the  street  car,  and 
imparted  the  information  that  Bagley  was  in  the 
Tombs  waiting  his  hearing.  Terry  was  delighted. 

“That  is  fine,  Fred,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  He 
deserves  to  go  up  for  a  life  sentence.” 

“Well,  that  is  pretty  severe,  but  he  will  get  a 
long  term,  of  course,  there  is  an  ugly  feeling 
regarding  kidnapers.” 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  both  went  to  the 
hearing,  and  they  heard  the  prisoner  committed 
to  jail  to  await  trial  some  time  later.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  some  time  before  he  would  stand 
before  the  bar  of  justice,  but  he  was  sure  to 
stand  there  some  time.  Then  he  was  certain  to 
get  due  punishment.  When  the  widow  heard  of 
the  arrest  of  Bagley  she  was  delighted,  for  she 
could  now  rest  easy.  Her  enemy  could  not  do  her 
harm  now,  and  she  would  feel  easy  about  her 
children.  Fred  visited  her  with  the  news,  and 
she  was  overjoyed.  But  Fred  told  the  brokers 
in  Wall  Street  of  the  connection  of  Haskell  with 
the  kidnaper,  and  of  his  plot  of  decoy  Fred  into 
a  room  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  prizefighter,  who  was  paid  to  pummel  him  in¬ 
to  insensibility.  They  naturally  expressed  their 
contempt  for  Haskell,  and  the  ugly- tempered 
broker  lost  all  his  friends.  All  over  Wall  Street 
the  story  was  circulated,  and  he  was  branded. 

In  fact,  he  could  not  do  business  with  anybody, 
for  nobody  had  any  confidence  in  him.  This  made 
him  very  sore,  and  he  again  declared  that  he 
would  have  revenge  upon  Fred.  It  happened  that 
one  day  Fred  was  going  across  Broad  street  and 
a  number  of  the  curb  brokers  who  knew  him 
well  called  out: 

“Hello,  Fearnot!  Come  over  here  and  tell  us 
all  about  that  mean  game  that  old  Haskell  tried 
on  you.” 

It  happened  that  Haskell  stood  there  and  heard 
the  call  and  his  lean  face  blazed  with  wrath.  He 
instantly  pulled  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
started  toward  Fred,  with  a  wild  yell  of  rage 
and  hate.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  shot  Fred  in  his  spasm  of 
w^rath,  but  just  at  that  moment,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  draw  a  line  on  Fred,  there  was  enacted 
a  thrilling  scene.  Out  of  the  crowd  shot  a  slender 
boy’s  figure.  He  ran  between  the  legs  of  the 
murderous  broker  just  in  time.  The  revolver  was 
discharged,  but  the  shot  went  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  a  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
while  Haskell  went  down  in  a  heap  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  boy  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
arose  to  his  feet  and  was  about  to  drop  out  of 
sight  in  the  crowd,  but  someone  caught  him  by 
the  shoulder  and  pulled  him  back.  At  sight  of 
him  Fred  exclaimed : 

“Why,  it  is  Harry.  Well,  my  little  fellow,  you 
have  saved  my  life.  It  was  a  timely  act  on  your 
part,  for  that  man  would  have  shot  me.” 

There  was  no  doubt  of  this  in  tbe  op:s£hj&  of 
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all  who  had  witnessed  the  affair.  All  were  eager 
to  praise  the  little  office  hoy,  and  as  the  police  now 
came  and  dragged  the  would-be  murderer  off  to 
the  tombs,  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  name  as 
necessary  to  attend  the  trial.  Certainly  Fred  had 
had  a  narrow  escape,  and  he  was  congratulated  by 
all  who  had  seen  the  affair.  It  was  pretty  sure 
that  Haskell  would  be  taken  care  of  all  right, 
for  he  was  held  under  heavy  bail  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  attempted  murder.  He  was  almost  a 
maniac  in  his  cell,  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
board  of  physicians  to  examine  him  for  lunacy. 

But  Fred  felt  certain  that  he  had  had  enough 
dealings  with  cranks  and  he  was  willing  to  take 
a  rest  and  seek  a  change.  _  So  he  and  Terry  went 
down  to  a  place  called  White  Cliff,  and  they  were 
soon  engaged  in  the  pleasure  of  the  place,  which 
was  quite  a  lively  resort.  They  found  many  con¬ 
genial  spirits  there.  Altogether  the  boys  had 
lots  of  fun,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  they 
had  alloted  for  the  stay  they  felt  much  restored, 
and  ready  for  another  term  of  business  in  the 
city.  On  the  train  on  the  return  from  White 
Cliff,  Fred  and  Terry  were  accosted  by  a  man 
who  had  a  distinctly  foreign  air,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  make  friends  with  them.  He 
was  exceedingly  courteous  to  both,  and  he  said : 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  much  of  you  in  the 
old  country,  for  you  were  visiting  near  me  in 
Austria.  I  remember  the  duel  that  you  had  with 
Count  Lavinski,  the  Russian.  I  believe  that  you 
showed  them  that  the  Americans  could  fence.” 

Fred  laughed  and  assured  Morgridge  that  he 
was  pleased  to  overcome  the  count,  who  had  the 
name  of  the  best  swordsman  in  that  part  of 
Europe. 

“May  I  ask  where  you  learned  the  game?”  in¬ 
quired  Morgridge. 

“I  learned  it  here  in  this  country  from  an  old 
army  officer  who  had  fought  in  European  wars 
as  well  as  in  our  civil  war.  His  name  was  Emil 
Zagonyi.” 

“Zagonyi!”  Morgridge  exclaimed  in  amazement. 
“Why,  no  doubt,  he  was  one  of  the  best  swords¬ 
men  in  France  twenty  years  ago.  He  did  come 
to  America  and  fight  in  your  civil  war.  If  you 
trained  with  him  I  can  understand  how  you  de¬ 
feated  the  count.” 

Fred  enjoyed  a  long  conversation  with  Mor¬ 
gridge,  who  was  well  informed  and  a  gentleman. 
They  talked  until  the  train  rolled  into  New  York, 
and  then  as  they  were  getting  off  the  cars,  Fred 
asked  the  Englishman  where  he  was  stopping. 

“I  shall  be  at  the  Manhattan,”  he  said.  “I  * 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  you.” 

When  Fred  and  Terry  left  the  depot,  Terry 
said: 

Fred,  that  fellow  Morgridge,  as  he  called  him¬ 
self,  is  a  crook.” 

Fred. gasped  and  looked  at  his  partner  as  if  he 
thought  he  was  going  mad.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  Terry  should  form  such  an  estimate 
of  the  man  Morgridge,  who  had  all  the  stamp  of 
a  gentleman,  and  who  had  been  present  at  the 
duel  between  himself  and  Count  Lavinski. 

“You  are  off  the  track,  Terry.  It  is  too  im¬ 
probable.  He  is  a  true  gentleman,  as  anyone  can 
eee.” 

“Are  you  so  blind  as  that,  Fred?  Well,  let  me 
tell  you  something.  That  fellow  was  in  the 
Five  Points  den  when  you  and  I  went  in  there  to 


get  a  clue  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Bill  Murdock. 
I  saw  him  there.  "You  can  be  sure  that  he  is 
up  to  some  game  to  do  you  up.  I  give  you  the  tip, 
and  you  can  take  it  or  not.” 

For  a  while  Fred  could  not  believe  it,  but  yet 
he  saw  that  it  was  by  no  means  improbable. 

“What  would  you  do?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  would  accept  the  invitation,”  said  Terry, 
quietly.  “But  take  me  along  with  you.” 

“I  will  do  it.  We  will  go  together  and  see 
what  he  will  do  about  it.  I  guess  he  cannot 
have  such  a  trap  prepared  that  we  cannot  avoid 
it.  I  can  see  that  it  is  a  game  of  the  friends  of 
Bagley  to  avenge  his  fate  by  doing, me  up.” 

The  more  the  boys  thought  it  over  the  more 
determined  they  became  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
They  acocrdingly  put  on  evening  dress  and  made 
their  way  to  the  fashionable  hotel  at  the  hour 
named.  They  were  shown  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Englishman,  and  found  Jiim  in  dressing  gown  and 
slippers.  He  was  surprised  to  see  Terry,  and 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  disappointed,  but  he 
veiled  this  and  asked  the  two  visitors  to  have 
seats.  Then  he  made  elegant  conversation,  and 
after  a  long  time  he  made  a  pretext  to  send  Terry 
below  to  get  some  glasses  while  he  treated  them 
to  some  wine. 

“This  wine  is  of  a  vintage  as  old  as  this  coun¬ 
try  of  yours,”  he  said.  “You  will  not  refuse  to 
drink  it,  for  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  thing.  We 
will  toast  America.” 

“Mr.  Morgridge,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  you,  but  we  could  not  think  of  accept¬ 
ing  your  hospitality  to  that  extent,  for  we  do 
not  drink  wine  or  any  kind  of  liquors.  It  is  a 
principle  with  us,  which,  I  am  sure,  that  you  will 
be  generous  enough  to  forgive.” 

The  Englishman  was  almost  black  in  the  face. 

“Oho!”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  an  insult!  You 
refuse  to  accept  such  a  simple  courtesy  as  a 
glass  of  wine.  I  can  afford  to  cut  your  friend¬ 
ship  for  that.” 

“Very  well,  Morgridige,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “I 
regret  it,  but  it  must  be  so.  We  will  wish  you 
a  very  good-night.” 

Morgridge  had  failed  in  his  plot,  as  Fred  and 
Terry  both  knew,  for  they  had  guessed  truly  that 
the  wine  was  poisoned.  He  stepped  back,  and 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  about  to  fly  at  Fred  like 
a  tiger,  but  at  that  moment  there  occurred  some¬ 
thing  that  was  thrilling.  The  door  of  the  room 
opened  and  two  men  came  in.  Their  unceremoni¬ 
ous  entrance  was  so  sudden  and  so  startling  that 
all  turned  and  stared  at  them.  But  one  of  them 
held  a  revolver  in  his  hand  and  called  out: 

“English  Bob,  you  are  my  prisoner.  You  will 
resist  at  the  cost  of  your  life.  We  are  detec¬ 
tives  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  we  have  requisi¬ 
tion  papers  for  you.” 

English  Bob,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  foreign 
crooks  and  murderers,  was  arrested  thus,  and  as 
he  was  led  away  he  glared  at  Fred  and  said: 

“You  just  saved  your  life.  I  had  the  plan  all 
laid,  and  if  you  had  been  a  wine  drinker  you 
would  have  been  in  another  world  at  this  moment. 
But  the  game  is  up.” 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEAR- 
NOT’S  BASEBALL  WONDER;  or,  THE 
SMALLEST  BOY  IN  THE  LEAGUE.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


SALT  LAKE  CHIMNEYS  HIGHER  THAN  AT 
SEA  LEVEL 

Chimneys  and  smoke  stacks  in  Salt  Lake  City 
must  be  built  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
is  necessary  at  sea  level  because  of  the  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure. 


TONS  OF  FISH  SMOTHERED  UNDER  ICE 
Tons  of  fish  were  smothered  in  Glenmere  Lake, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  last  winter  by  ice  which 
covered  the  lake  from  shore  to  shore,  according 
to  a  report  in  the  Scientific  American.  The  ice 
was  more  than  two  feet  thick,  and  on  this  was 
a  foot  or  more  of  snow.  When  a  hole  was  cut 
through  the  ice  thousands  of  dead  fish  came  to 
the  surface  and  were  carried  over  the  dam.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  live  fish  in  search  of  air  filled  the  holes 
which  were  cut. 


OPEN  LANDS  TO  VETERANS 
More  than  250,000  acres  of  public  land  in  six 
Western  States  were  ordered  thrown  open  June 
14,  by  the  Interior  Department  for  homestead  en¬ 
try  to  ex-service  men  of  the  World  War.  Exact 
dates  for  the  filing  of  entries  will  be  announced 
by  the  Land  Office  in  the  various  States. 


A  BIG  CHANGE  IN 

“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES” 

Magnificent  Art- Work  Covers  in  Sepia  —  Handsome  Sepia 
inside  illustrations  —  Twice  as  many  and  better  pictures 
than  before  —  Intimate  talks  with  the  greatest  picture 
stars  —  Splendid  stories  of  the  very  best  film  plays  —  And 
all  sorts  of  news  from  the  studios 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

If  you  thought  ‘‘Moving  Picture  Stories”  was  a  bright,  sparkling  little  magazine  in 
the  past,  you  ought  to  see  it  now!  Improved  100  per  cent,  in  every  department.  The 
big  portraits  of  actresses,  the  zippy  short  articles  and  up-to-date  interviews  make  it 
doubly  interesting.  No  room  here  to  tell  you  all  the  good  things  it  contains.  Just 
buy  a  copy  and  you  will  be  delighted  at  all  you  get  for  7  cents. 

The  Number  Out  Today  Is  a  Dandy! 

—  Don’t  Miss  It  — 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS 


The  tracts  include  3,800  acres  in  Fresno  Coun- 
tv  Cal.:  33,000  acres  in  Montezuma  County,  Col., 
64*.500  acres  in  Power  County,  Idaho;  37,500  acres 
in' Phillips  and  Fergus  Counties,  Mont. ;  19,500 
acres  in  Teton  County,  Mont.;  44,000  acres  in 
Emery,  Wayne  and  Millard  Counties,  Utah;  59,- 
000  acres  in  Carbon  and  Hot  Springs  Counties, 
Wyo. 


DISHWASHING  MAKES  THE  HANDS 
BEAUTIFUL 

Mrs  Wilbur  E.  Fribley,  State  chairman  of 
home  economics  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Chicago,  says  dishwashing  beau¬ 
tifies  the  hands  instead  of  damaging  theim 

“Never  use  too  strong  a  soap  or  chemical  in  the 
water,”  Mrs.  Fribley  advised.  “Use  mild  soap, 
and  apply  a  lotion  afterward.  Dishes  Qan  be  done 
so  daintily  that  it  is  a  pleasure.  Sofbwhite  hands 
will  result.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  poet  who 
sang  ‘I  was  a  lover  of  ladies’  hands  that  were  P&l® 
with  the  nallor  of  ivory’  was  talking  of  a  lady 
who  washed  dishes.  In  fact,  tradition  attributes 
his  finest  verses  to  his  love  for  a-^g-irl  who  worked 
in  her  mother’s  cafe.” 
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Two  Boys  and  a  Treasure 

—  Or,  — 

LEFT  ON  A  WATER-LOGGED  SHIP 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  1.  ( 

s  '  1 

The  Boy  In  Hard  Luck. 

Fred  Neville  walked  briskly  up  to  the  little  win¬ 
dow  at  the  ticket  agent's  office  of  the  railroad 
depot  at  Tampa,  Florida,  and  called  out: 

“A  through  ticket  for  Philadelphia,  please.” 

Then  he  deposited  his  suitcase  on  the  floor  and 
slipped  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  wallet. 

A  look  of  amazement  came  over  his  face  in¬ 
stantly,  changing  to  consternation.. 

The  wallet  he  was  sure  he  had  placed  in  his 
pocket  less  than  half  an  hour  before  was  not 
there ! 

“Philadelphia,  did  you  say?”  the  ticket  agent 
asked,  peering  from  his  cage. 

“I — I -  Why,  I  guess  I  have  lost  my  pock- 

etbook,”  the  boy  stammered.  Then  he  began  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  other  pockets,  all  the  while  growing 
more  excited. 

Being  well  dressed  and  looking^like  anything 
but  a  “beat”  or  “crook,”  the  ticket  agent  showed 
his  sympathy  right  away. 

“Maybe  you  left  it  somewhere  when  you  were 
dressing  to  leave,”  he  suggested.  “You  have  got 
forty  minutes  before  the  train  leaves,  and  if  you 
don't  have  to  go  too  far  you  can  make  it  all 
right.” 

“I  am  sure  I  put  it  in  this  pocket,”  Fred  de¬ 
clared,  as  he  felt  in  the  inner  pocket  of  the  thin, 
blue  serge  coat  he  was  wearing.  “This  is  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
worn  it.  I  changed  everything  from  my  other 
coat  to  this  one.  Certainly  I  would  not  forget  my 
pocketbook  with  over  two  hundred  dollars  in  it. 

I -  Hello !  This  pocket  is  open  at  the  bottom. 

I  have  lost  it,  that's  all.  And  I  have  got  less  than 
five  dollars  in  change  in  my  trousers  pocket.  Well, 
it  can't  be  helped.  I  may  find  it,  and  I  may  not. 
If  I  don’t  I'll  have  to  telegraph  to  my  father  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  disappointment,  of  course, 
for  I  figured  on  leaving  Tampa  to-day.” 

The  bov  was  quite  cool  now,  for  the  surprise 
had  worn  off  quickly. 

The  ticket  agent  nodded  admiringly. 

There  was  something  about  the  manner  and 
style  of  the  bright,  handsome  boy  of  eighteen  that 
must  have  struck  him  favorably. 

“You  take  your  loss  rather  easily,”  he  com¬ 
mended.  “I  doubt  if  you’ll  find  your  pocketbook. 
There  are  people  of  all  classes  in  this  town,  and 
unless  an  honest  person  has  picked  it  up  you  will 
never  see  the  pocketbook  again.  The  man  who 
sold  you  the  suit  of  clothes  ought  to  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  The  pocket  was  only  half-sewed 
at  the  bottom.” 


“I  didn’t  buy  the  suit  in  Tampa,”  the  boy  an¬ 
swered,  as  he  pulled  off  the  coat  so  he  could  better 
examine  the  defect  in  the  pocket.  “It  might  be 
that  it  dropped  before  I  left  the  hotel.  The  lin¬ 
ing  is  not  fastened  at  the  bottom,  so  it  would 
easily  have  dropped  down  on  the  floor.  I’ll  go 
back  and  see.” 

He  put  on  the  coat  again,  and  the  ticket  agent 
nodded  and  wished  him  luck,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  a  gentleman  and  lady  who  were 
waiting  to  purchase  their  tickets. 

In  spite  of  his  coolness,  Fred  Neville  was  far 
from  being  indifferent  about  the  loss  of  his 
money. 

His  father  had  been  called  home  hurriedly  three 
days  before,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  something  had  happened  to  his  business  in 
Philadelphia,  probably  meaning  a  large  loss  of 
money  to  him. 

The  boy  had  not  been  told  this  directly  by  Mr. 
Neville,  but  being  shrewd  and  quick  to  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  so  to  speak,  he  had  guessed  it. 

t  The  money  the  boy  had  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  was  all  his  own,  and  now  to  think  that  he 
had  lost  a  pocketbook  containing  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  was  enough  to  make  him  feel  sore,  if 
not  worse  than  that.” 

However,  he  had  hopes  of  finding  the  lost 
pocketbook  at  the  hotel  where  he  had  been  stop¬ 
ping,  and  he  quickly  retraced  his  steps  that  way, 
for  the  distance  was  not  great  enough  to  think 
of  hiring  a  conveyance. 

Fred  had  promised  to  follow  his  father  a  couple 
of  weeks  later,  but  when  he  got  to  thinking  that 
perhaps  he  had  failed  in  business  while  away,  he 
decided  to  follow  him  three  days  later. 

When  he  reached  the  hotel  he  at  once  made  in¬ 
quiries,  but  the  pocketbook  had  not  been  found. 

He  even  went  to  the  room  he  had  occupied,  and 
the  chambermaid  and  other  employees  were  called 
and  questioned. 

But  there  was  no  pocketbook. 

Fred  decided  that  it  must  have  slipped  down 
through  the  lining  of  his  coat  and  dropped  on  the 
sidewalk. 

This  meant  that  it  must  have  been  picked  up 
by  a  passing  pedestrian,  and  unless  the  finder 
happened  to  be  very  honest,  it  was  a  pretty  sure 
thing  that  he  would  never  regain  possession  of  it. 

The  pocketbook  contained  papers  with  his  name 
and  address  upon  them,  so  it  might  be  possible 
that  it  would  be  sent  to  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

With  less  than  five  dollars  in  change  in  his 
trousers  pocket,  he  left  the  hotel  and  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  depot  again. 

Of  course  he  had  no  idea  of  buying  a  ticket  now, 
but  something  seemed  to  draw  him  that  way. 

Half  way  to  the  place  he  saw  a  boy  probably  a 
year  younger  than  he  leaning  against  a  telephone 
pole  and  looking  somewhat  dejected. 

The  boy  was  attired  in  rather  seedy  fashion,  but 
this  only  impressed  Fred  the  more,  for  he  could 
see  plainly  that  the  young  fellow  was  in  trouble. 

He  looked  at  him  sharply,  then  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  finally  stopped. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TOOTHACHE  MADE  HIM  EMBEZZLER 

Two  years  ago  Stanley  Evans,  25,  of  860 
107th  avenue,  Woodhaven,  Queens,  falsified  his 
books  of  the  security  firm  of  Bonbright  &  Co.,  25 
Nassau  street,  because  he  had  a  toothache  and 
needed  $100  for  the  dentist.  Since  then  he  has 
embezzled  $6,000,  the  police  say  he  told  them 
when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  made  by  his  employers.  He  bet  on  races 
with  the  money,  he  said,  but  never  won  a  bet. 

Evans  was  arraigned  in  the  Tombs  Court  be¬ 
fore  Magistrate  Alexander  Brough,  who  held  him 
in  $2,500  bail  for  examination.  Detectives  said 
that  the  clerk’s  method  of  obtaining  the  firm’s 
money  was  to  make  out  vouchers  for  cash,  spend 
a  part  of  this  on  the  object  for  which  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  keep  back  the  remainder,  entering  only 
the  part  legitimately  spent  in  his  books. 


TARANTULA  OUSTS  TRADERS 

A  crowd  of  customers  was  watching  the  stock 
quotations  being  chalked  up  on  a  blackboard  in 
front  of  the  offices  of  Eisle  &  King,  9  Clinton 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  other  afternoon  when 
an  enormous  tarantula,  said  by  ordinarily  relia¬ 
ble  citizens  to  have  been  fully  six  inches  across, 
climbed  over  the  board,  poking  its  long  hairy 
feelers  ahead  of  it.  The  crowd  fled  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  The  man  with  the  chalk  be¬ 
came  panicky  and  backed  off  a  dozen  yards.  The 
tarantula  clearly  had  the  upper  hand. 

Then  came  Dr.  James  T.  Wrightson  of  25  Wal¬ 
nut  street,  who  was  taking  a  new  bowl  home,  he 
clapped  the  bowl  over  the  tarantula  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  held  it  captive.  He  presented  it  to  the 
Newark  Museum,  where  all  who  never  have  seen  a 
live  tarantula  may  view  it  any  time.  How  it 
came  to  be  in  the  financial  district  of  Newark  is 
a  mystery,  for  it  is  the  type  of  black,  fuzzy  spider 
that  flourishes  best  in  the  semi-desert  country  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


DEATH  PITS  OF  THE  AGES 

Preservation  for  scientific  investigation  by  bio¬ 
logists  of  the  asphalt  beds  of  Kern  County,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  in  the  belief  that  “they  are  the  death 
pits  of  the  ages”  for  birds  and  animals,  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Dr.  William  Bebb,  curator  of  the  den¬ 
tal  museum  of  Northwestern  University  here,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  three  months’  inspection  of  the  area. 

Dr.  Bebb  found  many  well-preserved  skulls,  he 
said,  and  has  brought  back  to  his  collection  a 
skull  identified  as  that  of  the  saber-tooth  tiger. 
The  tooth  extended  about  five  inches  below  the 
lower  jaw. 

It  was  these  saber-teeth,  intended  by  nature  as 
a  weapon,  that  ultimately  caused  the  extinction  of 
the  animal,  Dr.  Bebb  said,  because,  as  the  teeth 
increased  in  size,  eating  became  difficult  and  the 
species  died  off. 

The  asphalt  beds  were  described  as  a  mire  for 
birds  and  beasts  which,  once  involved  in  the  sticky 
beds,  floundered  about  and  slowly  sunk  until  cov¬ 
ered 


ANY  ONE  MAY  LIVE  150  YEARS 

Somebody  once  advanced  the  theory  that  a  man 
is  only  as  old  as  he  feels,  and  then  came  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  long  should  a  man  live  before  he  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  old.  It  s  all  a  matter  of  relativity 
(no  connection  with  the  Einstein  theory).  At 
the  age  of  ten,  we’re  young  in  comparison  with 
our  fathers,  but  we’re  old  alongside  our  three- 
year-old  sister.  According  to  the  latest  scien¬ 
tific  information,  the  man  of  fifty  isn’t  old.  It 
fact,  he  really  hasn’t  reached  the  prime  of  life 

yet.  He  has  ahead  of  him  one  hundred  years _ a 

century — of  activity,  and  no  man  with  that  great 
span  of  life  ahead  could  be  said  to  be  old. 

Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  English  scientist,  says  the 
npe  old  age  of  150  years  may  be  reached  by  any 
one  who  will  follow  the  prescribed  formula  of 
diet.  Coarse  bread,  porradge,  buttermilk,  vege¬ 
tables,  butter,  cheese  and  home-brew  will  do  the 
work,  he  says,  and  adds  that  maybe  the  home¬ 
brew  could  be  left  out  of  the  diet  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  effects  greatly.  Vitamines  in  the  barley 
that  is  use'”  in  old  home-brewed  ale  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  general  good  health  of  the  av¬ 
erage  Englishman  during  the  last  500  years  Dr 
Oldfield  believes. 
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INTERESTING  RADIO  NEWS 


A  TINY  SET 

Charles  Plewinski  of  Philadelphia  has  made  a 
complete  radio  set  to  fit  inside  a  peanut  shell. 
“The  shell  can  receive  music  and  talks  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  at  least  eleven  miles,”  says  Charles. 


WAIVE  RADIO  MUSIC  FEES 
That  music  publishers  allow  radio  stations  to 
broadcast  copyrighted  music  without  paying  fees 
until  broadcasting  reaches  a  commercial  stage, 
was  recommended  recently  by  a  committee  of  the 
Music  Publishers’  Association  of  the  United 
States,  of  No.  105  West  40th  street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  • 

The  publishers  were  asked  to  waive  their  strict 
rights,  partly  because  radio  is  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  popularizing  of  music.  The 
recommendation  has  been  adopted  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  though  none  of  its  members  are  bound  by 
it. 


NEW  WAVE  LENGTHS 

A  change  in  radio  broadcasting  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  all  who  are  using  radio  receiving  sets  went 
into  effect  on  May  15  through  an  agreement 
among  operators  of  twenty  radio  stations  for  use 
of  the  new  wave  lengths  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  These  new  wave 
lengths  will  make  it  feasible  for  listeners  in  the 
local  area  to  make  a  choice  of  their  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment  from  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  pro¬ 
grams,  instead  of  two  programs. 

The  new  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
provides  three  classifications.  Class  A  stations 
will  be  those  using  power  not  in  excess  of  500 
watts.  Class  B  stations  will  be  those  using  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  500  watts  but  willing  to  comply  with  the 
rules  drawn,  with  a  view  to  broadcasting  only 
high-grade  programs.  Class  C  will  include  those 
stations  which  desire  to  keep  to  the  old  360  meter 
wave  lengths. 


“DEAD  SPOTS”  IN  RADIO  TRANSMISSION 

Government  scientists  are  trying  to  determine 
the  cause  of  “dead  spots’  between  a  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  which  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  direct  exchange  of 
radio  messages. 

The  most  pronounced  of  these  appears  to  be  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Baltimore.  To  get  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  this  point,  less  than  forty  miles  distant, 
Washington  senders  are  using  Chicago  and  other 
comparatively  remote  cities  as  a  relay  point.  The 
pleasures  of  radio  concerts  are  almost  completely 
lost  between  the  two  cities. 

Dr.  J.  IT.  Wellinger,  Chief  of  the  Radio  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  is  trying 
to  fathom  the  mystery,  reports  that  a  similar  dif¬ 
ficulty  exists  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland, 
Hartford  and  Boston,  and  Providence  and  Boston. 
The  most  plausible  theory  now  advanced,  Dr.  Del¬ 
linger  says,  is  the  existence  of  a  radio  activity 


in  these  dead  snots  which  so  affects  certain  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  as  to  render  transmission  of 
radio  waves  impossible. 

In  the  case  between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
theories  advanced  in  either  quarters  are  that  the 
dead  spot  may  be  caused  by  the  electric  railway 
line  between  the  cities,  by  the  numerous  high  ten¬ 
sion  cables  and  conduits  bqjween  them,  or  by 
the  topography  of  the  country. 


PICK-UP  DEVICES. 

With  the  radio  audience  growing  more  and 
more  critical  regarding  the  rendition  of  radio 
programs,  it  has  been  necessary  for  radio  broad¬ 
casters  to  devote  no  little  attention  to  their  mi¬ 
crophones  or  “pick-up”  devices.  In  the  early  days 
of  broadcasting,  not  so  long  ago,  considerable  at¬ 
tention  was  devoted  to  the  accoustical  properties 
of  the  studio,  particularly  troublesome  sound  re¬ 
flections  or  echo,  until  this  phase  of  the  new  art 
was  finally  mastered.  However,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  microphone  oh  “pick-up”  device  is  the 
main  link  between  the  studio  and  the  radio  au¬ 
dience,  and  no  matter  how  perfect  the  studio  may 
be  and  no  matter  how  flawless  may  be  the  music 
at  the  studio  end,  the  microphone  or  “pick-up” 
stands  in  the  way.  The  usual  carbon  microphone 
is  Tar  from  an  ideal  “pick-up”  device.  It  misses 
many  notes  because  its  diaphragm,  having  a 
natural  period  or  tone  of  its  own,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  vibrate  over  the  wide  range  of  fre¬ 
quencies'  encountered  in  a  musical  program. 
Furthermore,  its  mechanism  is  somewhat  “heavy” 
and  represents  considerable  inertia  to  rapid  aseil- 
lations.  The  question  of  natural  period  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  condenser  “pick-up”  device,  in  which 
the  vibration  of  a  diaphragm  causes  a  change  in 
the  capacity  of  the  modulating  circuit  in  accord- v 
ance  with  the  sound  values.  The  General  Electric 
engineers  have  been  experimenting  with  the  pallo- 
photo-phone  device,  which  is  also  employed  for 
recording  sounds  on  a  motion  picture  film  by 
means  of  a  photographic  record.  In  the  case  of 
radio  broadcasting,  the  pallo-photo-phone  adapta¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  very  sensitive  diaphragm  at¬ 
tached  to  a  tiny  mirror,  which  projects  a  beam  of 
light  on  to  a  photo-electric  or  “light  sensitive” 
cell.  The  cell,  of  course,  forms  part  of  the  modu¬ 
lator  equipment  which,  in  turn,  controls  the  trans¬ 
mitter.  It  so  happens  that  the  pallo-photo-phone 
diaphragm  and  mirror  are  so  light  and  sensitive 
that  they  will  pick  up  sounds  which  would  be  lost 
when  using  the  heavier  diaphragm  and  cumber¬ 
some  mechanism  of  the  usual  microphone.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Westinghouse  broadcasters  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  glow  discharge,  pick-up 
device  of  Dr.  Phillip  Thomas  of  the  Westinghouse 
research  laboratory.  In  this  “pick-up”  device  a 
high  voltage  glow  discharge  takes  place  continu¬ 
ously  between  an  upper  electrode  and  a  lower 
electrode,  the  spark  of  the  discharge  being  ex- 
posted  to  the  sound  waves.  This  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  has  no  natural  period  and  reproduces  tones 
running  from  a  frequency  of  60  to  6,000  with  ab- 
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solute  truthfulness.  Any  one  listening  to  KDKA 
during  tests  of  the  glow  discharge  transmitter, 
will  immediately  note  the  marked  quality  of  the 
emitted  music. 


ELECTRONS  FROM  HOT  FILAMENTS 

When  metals  are  heated  in  high  vacuum  elec¬ 
trons,  or  atoms  of  negative  electricity,  evaporate 
from  their  surfaces.  If  there  is  another  electrode 
in  the  evacuated  space  to  which  a  positive  charge 
is  (given  the  electrons  drift  over  to  this  electrode 
(anode)  so  that  a  current  flows  between  the  two 
electrodes.  The  electron  emissions  from  a  large 
number  of  different  materials  have  recently  been 
measured,  according  to  Electrical  World.  The 
thoriated  tungsten  cathode  gives  a  current  at  a 
temperature  of  1,500  degrees  absolute,  which  is 
about  130,000  times  greater  than  that  secured 
from  ordinary  tungsten.  Some  of  the  cathode 
materials  have  even  greater  emissions.  In  order 
to  get  all  the  current  that  a  cathode  is  capable 
of  giving,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  anode  a 
high  voltage  to  overcome  what  is  known  as  the 
space  charge  effect.  By  putting  gases  inside  the 
tubes  positive  ions  are  formed  in  the  spece  be¬ 
tween  the  electrodes  by  bombardment,  and  these, 
neutralie  the  negative  space  charge  and  allow  the 
current  from  the  cathode  to  pass  across  the  space 
with  .much  lower  anode  voltages.  The  effect  of 
gases,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  current-carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  two.  The  thoriated  tungsten 
filament  is  a  tungstan  filament  containing  1  per 
cent,  or  2  per  cent,  of  thorium,  usually  in  the 
form  pf  an  oxide.  When  such  a  filament  is 
heated  to  about  3,500  degrees  Centigrade,  a  little 
of  the  thorium  oxide  is  changed  into  metallic 
thorium.  In  the  meantime,  however,  any  thorium 
on  the  surface  of  the  filament  evaporates,  leaving 
only  pure  tungsten.  If  the  filament  is  then  low¬ 
ered  to  about  1,800  degrees,  the  thorium  grad¬ 
ually  wanders  or  diffuses  through  the  filament, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  surface,  if  the  vacuum 
is  quite  perfect,  remains  there  and  graduallly 
forms  a  layer  of  thorium  atoms  which  never  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  single  atom  in  thickness.  The  thickness 
of  this  film  is  therefore  about  one  one-hundred- 
millionth  of  an  inch,  and  yet  this  film  increases 
the  electron  emission  of  the  filament  about  130,- 
000  times. 


RANGE 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  distance  a 
transmitting  station  will  radiate  signals  or  to 
the  operating  radius  of  a  receiving  set,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  re¬ 
liable  range  and  thev  ariable  or  occasional  range, 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  when  specifying  the  range  of  either  trans¬ 
mitting  or  receiving  sets  to  use  the  reliable 
range  over  which  the  set  will  operate  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  rather  than  the  occasional  range, 
which  under  particularly  advantageous  condi¬ 
tions  have  provided  distances  of  transmission  or 
reception  many  times  in  excess  of  the  average 
distance  which  has  been  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated. 

The  range  of  a  receiving  set  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  local  conditions,  whether  it 
is  located  in  open  country  with  but  few  inter¬ 


posing  obstacles  to  absorb  the  radio  waves,  or 
whether  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  buildings  con¬ 
structed  on  frameworks  of  steel. 

The  single,  well  constructed  receiver  employing 
a  crystal  detector  and  using  a  single  wire  an¬ 
tenna  approximately  100  feet  in  length,  elevated 
at  least  80  feet  above  the  ground,  has  a  daytime 
range  of  about  25  miles,  while  at  night  signals 
from  much  greater  distances  are  easily  received. 
The  crystal  detector  does  not  possess  the  am¬ 
plifying  properties  of  the  vacuum  tube  and  con¬ 
sequently  does  not  supply  an  equal  intensity  of 
signal. 

If  the  crystal  detector  is  replaced  by  the 
vacuum  tube  detector,  the  reliable  operating  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  set  is  increased  to  approximately  75 
miles,  and  there  is  considerable  improvement  in 
the  receiving  qualities  due  to  the  sensitive  prop¬ 
erties  and  amplifying  action  of  the  tube  which 
secures  louder  music  or  speech. 

A  simple  regenerative  receiver  or  the  “tickler 
coil”  or  “tuned  plate”  type  using  an  outdoor  an¬ 
tenna  will  cover  a  distance  of  approximately  100 
miles.  The  increased  range  obtained  by  regen¬ 
eration  is  due  to  the  faej  that  a  circuit  of  this 
type  is  practically  the  equivalent  of  a  simple 
non-regenerative  circuit  to  which  has  been  added 
one  stage  of  radio  frequency  amplification. 

When  it  is  desired  to  receive  the  signals  from 
a  distance  of  200  miles  or  more  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  two  stages  of  audio  frequency  am¬ 
plification.  Signals  having  sufficient  energy  to 
actuate  the  detector  are  thus  rendered  audible 
by  amplification,  whereas  without  this  form  of 
magnification  they  would  either  be  inaudible  or 
barely  heard.  One  stage  of  audio  frequency  am¬ 
plification  builds  up  the  strength  of  the  sounds 
from  four  to  five  times  their  normal  intensity. 
The  addition  of  the  second  stage  amplifies  the 
magnified  sounds  of  the  first  stage  four  or  five 
times  more,  thus  producing  sounds  which  have 
a  resultant  intensity  of  15  to  25  times  their  nor¬ 
mal  strength.  It  is  not  advisable  to  add  more 
than  two  stages  of  audio  frequency  amplification 
due  to  the  fact  that  interfering  sounds  due  to 
current  variations  or  tube  noises  are  amplified  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  satisfactory  signal 
reception. 

The  addition  of  two  or  three  stages  of  radio 
frequency  amplification  inserted  between  the  an¬ 
tenna  and  the  detector  provides  a  means  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  strength  of  the  feeble  impulses,  from 
a  distant  transmitting  station,  at  the  original 
frequency  with  which  they  were  radiated  through 
the  ether.  The  minute  amounts  of  energy  are 
therefore  increased  to  a  strength  sufficient  to 
actuate  the  detector.  An  average  operating  ra¬ 
dius  of  several  hundred  miles  is  available  by 
this  arrangement,  which  also  permits  the  use  of 
a  loop  antenna  with  its  directional  and  interfer¬ 
ence-reducing  properties.  * 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  aver¬ 
age  ranges  herein  stated  are  based  upon  simple 
standard  tyes  of  equipment  operating  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  and  do  not  include  the  exceptional 
distances  covered  in  many  cases  by  special  and 
unusual  circuits  performing  under  particularly 
advantageous  conditions,  as  for  example  single 
tube  receivers,  which  have  clearly  received  broad¬ 
casted  signals  over  distance  of  approximately 
1,000  miles. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

FLEAS  DISPERSED  WORKMEN 
Fleas,  millions  of  them,  are  holding  up  the  in¬ 
installation  of  a  heating  plant  in  the  subcellars 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Paris.  The  plague 
appeared  about  a  month  ago  when,  after  working 
for  a  half  an  hour  under  the  ground,  a  score  of 
laborers  came  out  with  their  faces  and  arms 
bleeding.  Acetylene  lamps  and  sudphur  torches 
failed  to  exterminate  the  invaders  and  the  munic¬ 
ipal  laborators  have  been  called  in  to  provide  a 
solution.  Meanwhile,  the  laborers  refuse  to  go 
down  into  the  infested  cellars,  declaring  that  not 
only  is  their  personal  safety  involved  but  they 
are  unwilling  to  risk  carrying  the  insects  to  their 
homes. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  PINS? 

It  has  been  stated  on  what  is  supposed  to  be 
good  authority  that  the  world’s  total  output  of 
pins  is  at  the  rate  of  200,000,000  a  day.  If  so, 
it  may  seem  surprising  that  the  world  isn’t  becom¬ 
ing  carpeted  with  pins.  We  know  how  easily  they 
are  lost — where  do  they  go  to?  Most  of  them 
decay  into  nothingness,  for  actually  the  pin  is  not 
such  a  time  defying  article  as  it  seems.  Every 
pin  dropped  in  a  damp  place  soon  turns  into  a  few 
grains  of  rust.  With  new  pins  turned  out  by 
machinery  in  such  immense  numbers  orfr  grand¬ 
mothers’  maxims  about  picking  up  pins  are  for¬ 
gotten,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  pins 
were  first  introduced,  they  were  valuable  articles 
not  to  be  lightly  lost  recalls  Everyday  Science. 
An  old  law  permitted  the  sale  of  pins  on  only 
two  days  in  the  year,  the  first  and  second  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  It  was  then  the  custom  of  all  the  woman- 
folk  to  buy  their  pins  for  the  following  12  months. 
As  is  still  customary  they  went  to  their  hus¬ 
bands  or  fathers  for  the  wherewithal,  and  hence 
the  term  “pin  money.” 


SUICIDELESS  GAS 

A  favorite  means  of  suicide  will  be  destroyed 
if  the  invention  of  a  British  engineer  is  uni¬ 
versally  adopted.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
death  rate  from  suicide  by  suffocation  from  illu¬ 


minating  gas  has  been  comparatively  high,  as 
suicides  rates  go.  Recently  a  British  engineer, 
after  three  years  of  research,  developed  an  il¬ 
luminating  gas  that  is  utterly  harmless.  When 
substituted  in  the  gas  mains  of  an  English  town 
it  was  found  that  no  ill  effects  were  suffered  by 
persons  who  purposely  or  accidentally  inhaled  the 
new  illuminant,  while  its  heating  and  lighting 
properties  were  not  impaired.  The  inventor  de¬ 
clares  his  new  gas  less  costly  than  the  old  poison¬ 
ous  variety  and  its  general  adoption  through 
Great  Britain  is  expected. 

Death  by  gas  has  been  the  most  common  means 
of  suicide  in  England.  The  next  most  popular 
was  liquid  poisons,  but  government  regulations 
have  become  more  and  more  strict,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  would-be  suicide  to  buy  poisons. 
One  of  the  Government  laws  requires  that  poi¬ 
sons  be  put  up  in  distinctive  colors  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  danger  of  them 
being  taken  by  mistake. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  responsible  for  the  many 
deaths  from  illuminating  gas.  In  the  newly  de¬ 
veloped  illuminating  gas  carbon  monoxide  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  negligible  quantity. 


LAUGHS 

Mother — Ethel,  are  you  saving  anything  for  a 
rainy  day?  Ethel — Yes,  mother.  I  never  wear 
my  silk  stockings  around  the  house. 


Small  Elsie  was  standing  at  the  window  when 
it  began  to  hail.  “Oh,  come  and  look,  mamma,” 
she  exclaimed.  “It’s  wainin’  pills.” 


“Is  he  swayed  by  his  prejudices?”  “I  should 
say  so.  Anyhow,  he’s  the  sort  of  a  man  who 
cheers  when  the  ball  hits  the  umpire  on  the  shin.” 


Boy — I  want  another  box  of  pills  like  I  got  for 
mother  yesterday.  Druggist — Did  your  mother 
say  they  were  good?  Boy — No;  but  they  just  fit 
my  air-gun. 


“Goodness,  John,”  said  a  woman  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  “your  suit  looks  as  if  you  had  been  sleep¬ 
ing  in  it!”  “Well,”  replied  John,  “why  not?  Isn’t 
that  the  suit  I  wear  at  church?” 


“Now,  Albert,”  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
“can  you  tell  me  who  Moses  was?”  “Yes,  ma’am,” 
replied  the  little  fellow.  “He  was  the  only  man 
who  ever  broke  all  the  ten  commandments  at 
once.” 


“Mother,  didn’t  you  say  that  some  one  would 
get  spanked  if  my  new  doll  got  broke?”  “Yes,  I 
did.”  “Then  would  you  mind  spanking  dolly 
most  severely,  mamma?  The  naughty  thing  has 
just  broken  her  arm!” 


Old  Lady  (irritably) — Here,  boy,  I’ve  been 
waiting  some  time  to  be  waited  on.  Druggist’s 
Boy — Yes,  ma’am.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  Old 
Lady — I  want  a  2-cent  stamp.  Druggist’s  Boy — - 
Yes,  ma'am.  Will  you  have  it  licked  or  unlicked? 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


GIRL  BITES  DETECTIVE 
Miss  Dorothy  Terry,  who  gave  as  her  address 
208  West  Seventy-eigfUl  street,  New  York,  bit 
Miss  Saddie  Vreeland  on  the  arm  after  she  had 
been  accused  of  stealing  a  two-piece  silk  bathing 
suit  valued  at  $25  from  B.  Altman’s  store  in  Fifth 
avenue,  where  Miss  Vreeland  is  a  store  detective. 

After  biting  Miss  Vreeland  she  broke  away  and 
ran  to  Thirty-fifth  street,  where  she  boarded  a 
Fifth  avenue  bus.  She  was  pursued  by  Miss  Vree¬ 
land,  at  whose  request  Detective  John  O’Brien  of 
the  East  Thirty-fifth  street  station,  who  was  on 
the  bus,  arrested  Miss  Terry.  The  prisoner  was 
sent  to  the  station  house,  charged  with  petty  lar¬ 
ceny  and  felonious  assault. 


PLATFORM  HIDES  TREASURE 

More  than  $300  in  silver,  dimes,  quarters  and 
halves,  with  pennies  and  nickels,  was  dug  up  by 
workmen  getting  ready  for  the  opening  of  No¬ 
rumbega  Park,  Boston.  The  silver  mine  was  dis¬ 
covered  when  the  men  about  to  build  a  new  plat¬ 
form  in  front  of  the  ticket  office  took  up  the  old 
planks  and  got  their  first  glimpse  of  the  shining 
silver.  Also  among  the  treasure  were  seven  hat¬ 
pins,  two  vanity  cases,  a  lady’s  gold  buckle  gar¬ 
ter  and  six  jewelled  pins. 

General  Manager  Hanson  of  Norumbega  ex¬ 
plains  the  discovery  by  the  fact  that  the  plat¬ 
form  had  not  been  renewed  for  many  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
had  purchased  tickets  there,  and  in  their  hurry 
dropped  the  coins,  which  fell  bel^veen  the  cracks 
in  the  platform. 

The  Norumbega  management  allowed  the  men 
to  keep  the  money,  but  the  jewelry  may  be 
claimed  at  the  park  by*those  who  can  identify  the 
same. 


THE  BEETLE  GLUTTON 
One  of  the  most  useful  importations  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  green  beetle — a  tiger  in  the  moth  world.  He 
is  a  special  enemy  of  the  gypsy  moth,  another 
unwelcome  foreigner  which  has  created  such 
havoc  from  time  to  time  in  the  farmer’s  fields. 

For  his  size  the  beetle  mentioned  is  a  terrible 
creature.  Beside  him  the  pig  is  a  beast  of  most 
delicate  appetite.  The  green  beetle  would  de¬ 
vour  ten  times  his  weight  in  gypsy  moth  cater¬ 
pillars  in  a  single  day  and  be  ready  to  repeat 
that  performance  on  the  morrow. 

His  two  seasons  of  active  life  are  a  wild  orgy 
of  slaying  and  feasting.  His  span  of  life  in¬ 
cludes  two  summers  of  adult  existence,  repre¬ 
senting  less  than  five  months  of  activity  alto¬ 
gether;  but  during  that  time  he  will  normally  de¬ 
vour  nearly  650  gypsy  moth  caterpillars  or  pupae 
as  large  as  himself.  A  single  pair  of  beetles  have 
been  observed  to  eat  2,000  caterpillars  within 
eight  weeks,  gluttony  almost  beyond  belief. 


OLD  MAINE  HOMESTEAD 
At  Getghell’s  Corner,  half  way  between  Water- 
ville  and  Augusta,  stands  the  old  Getchell  home¬ 
stead,  built  more  than  158  years  ago. 

When  Benedict  Arnold  came  up  the  Kennebec 


on  his  expedition  to  Canada  one  of  his  bateaus, 
capsized  near  Getchell’s  and  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  gold  was  lost.  The  following  spring 
three  of  the  Getchell  boys  went  down  and  salvaged 
the  gold  and  with  it  built  this  house. 

The  house  is  a  big  square  building  with  an 
el  attached  in  back.  An  ancient  flagstone  walk 
leads  to  the  massive  front  door  with  a  big  brass 
knocker.  Inside  the  scheme  of  decoration  and  fur¬ 
nishing  is  just  as  it  was  many  years  ago.  Quaint 
furniture,  ancient  candlesticks  and  a  big  brass 
warming  pan  are  of  interest.  The  big  doors  were 
fashioned  by  hand  and  swung  on  LH  hinges  that 
the  superstitious  people  of  long  ago  put  on.  The 
LH.  stood  then  for  “Lord  Help  Us  and  Keep 
Witches  Away.”  The  beams  of  the  building  are 
hewn  and  of  huge  proportion.  The  boards  in 
many  instances  are  two  and  three  feet  wide. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  wonderful  old  bed  made 
more  than  200  years  ago.  The  four  posts  are 
carved  from  walnut  while  overhead  an  arched 
canopy  of  white  linen  is  arranged. 

Hundrels  of  autoists  pass  this  little  village 
every  day  during  the  summer  months  but  only 
a  few  of  them  realize  the  beauty  and  historical 
interest  that  are  in  that  little  plot  of  land  less 
than  a  mile  square. 


REINDEER  DRIVERS  EXCELL  WITH  LASSO 

More  skillful  even  than  the  cowboys  of  the  West 
in  the  use  of  the  lasso  are  the  Eskimos  of  Alas¬ 
ka,  according  to  Capt.  Joseph  Bernard,  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  in  an  address  at  Loyola  College,  Mon¬ 
treal,  June  2.  Captain  Bernard  expressed  admit- 
ration  for  the  way  the  Eskimos,  time  and  again, 
could  pick  out  a  reindeer  in  the  middle  of  a  close¬ 
ly  packed  herd  and  send  the  noose  over  its  antlers 
without  touching  any  of  the  surrounding  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  Captain  declared  there  is  little  democracy 
among  the  primitive  Eskimos,  especially  those  in 
Siberia.  There,  he  said,  a  man  may  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  support.  His  wives  'form 
an  index  to  the  amount  of  his  possessions. 

Fine,  tasty  deer  meat  could  be  had  in  part  of 
the  North  for  $7  for  160  pounds,  or  a  little  over 
4  cents  a  pound. 

As  there  is  practically  no  tree  growth  there 
the  natives  make  their  sleighs  largely  from  drift¬ 
wood,  which  they  lash  together. 

The  explorer  remarked  on  the  vast  difference 
which  he  found  existed  between  the  natives  of 
North  Siberia  and  those  of  Alaska.  Twenty 
years  ago,  he  said,  they  were  the  same,  but  now 
the  Alaskans  are  prosperous,  intelligent,  honest, 
and  easy  to  trade  with,  while  the  Eskimo  subjects 
of  Russia,  over  the  straits,  are  degenerate  and 
wholly  untrustworthy. 

The  Alaskan  Eskimos  have  churches  and 
schools;  they  can  read  and  write,  and  are  on  a 
general  equality  with  the  class  of  whites  in  that 
district. 

The  whole  difference  the  speaker  ascribed  to 
the  different  policies  of  the  American  and  the 
Russian  Governments.  The  former  believes  in 
education  while  the  other  simply  neglects  it. 
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INTERESTING  NEWS  ARTICLES 


COMPARE  YOUR  LIFE  TO  A  TREE'S  LIFE 

Human  beings  cannot  compete  with  trees  in 
the  matter  of  longevity,  but  human  beings  are 
more  fortunate  than  trees  up  to  certain  ages, 
according  to  mortality  tables.  A  forest  at  ma¬ 
turity  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  trees 
that  have  started  life  there.  The  percentage  of 
persons  living  from  ten  to  fifty  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  trees.  About  95  per  cent,  of 
trees  die  before  they  are  eighty  years  old,  while 
only  87  per  cent,  of  persons  will  die  before  reach¬ 
ing  that  age. 

But  when  it  comes  to  trees  100  years  of  age  and 
over,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  Biblical  his¬ 
tory  to  find  human  beings  who  compare  with 
them  in  length  of  years.  Methuselah  and  Noah 
were  far  ahead  of  the  majority  of  common  trees 
as  centenarians,  but  no  man  or  no  nation  has 
lived  as  long  as  have  the  sequoia  trees.  The 
sequoia  attains  an  age  of  aboue  4,000  years. 

A  spruce  tree  in  a  forest  requires  about  4  square 
feet  of  space;  at  40  years,  34  square  feet;  at  6(J 
years  70,  and  at  100  years,  150  square  feet.  Pine 
trees  are  said  to  demand  at  least  15  per  cent, 
more  light  space  than  spruce  and  nearly  40  per 
cent,  more  than  fir  trees. 

In  some  natural  pine  forests,  where  the  trees 
grow  very  close  together,  statistics  show  that 
more  than  4,000  trees  per  acre  die  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  eighty,  and  that  only  300  out  of 
the  remainder  die  between  the  ages  of  eighty  and 
100.  With  some  this  natural  dying  proceeds  faster 
than  with  others.  With  pine,  birch,  aspen  and  all 
species  which  demand  a  great  deal  of  light,  the 
death  rate  is  enormous.  The  spruce,  beech,  fir 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  species  which  are 
satisfied  with  less  light  are  not  affected  so  seri¬ 
ously. 


NATIVES  IN  PAPUA  WEAR  SCANT 
CLOTHING 

Papua,  better  known  as  New  Guinea,  is  no 
place  for  a  manufacturer  of  woman’s  waists,  nor 
for  a  shirtmaker,  a  haberdasher,  nor  a  hatter. 
Any  one  of  them  would  go  into  bankruptcy  in 
less  than  no  time. 

For  an  interesting  reform  which  is  now  en¬ 
forced  in  Papua  is  that  the  natives  must  not  wear 
clothes  above  the  belt  line  and  there  are  about  200 
natives  to  every  white  in  a  territory  92,000 
square  miles  in  extent. 

This  rather  primitive  dress  regulation  was  laid 
down  recently  to  conserve  the  Papuans’  health, 
according  to  J.  H.  P.  Murray,  who  is  a  brother 
of  Prof.  Gelbert  Murray,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Papua,  and  he  has  been  in  New  Guinea  for  sev¬ 
enteen  years. 

“We  do  not  permit  men  or  women  to  wear 
clothing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,”  said 
Mr.  Murray  to  a  reporter.  “A  man' at  work  may 
wear  trousers  and,  if  he  pleases,  boots  or  shoes. 
A  woman  wears  a  petticoat  and,  sometimes,  a 
frock.  We  enforced  this  rule  after  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  and  it  is  heartily  approved  by  ali  the 
33ols3ionaries  in  the  island,  of  whatever  creed.  It 


used  to  be  the  other  way;  the  missionaries  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  native  women  and  men  clothe 
themselves,  but  experience*  has  shown  that  to  the 
native  in  that  climate  any  superfluous  clothing  is 
harmful,  even  dangerous. 

“The  population  of  Papua,  which  was -decreas¬ 
ing,  is  now  rising,”  added  Mr.  Murray.  “But  there 
are  only  275,000  natives  and  U200  to  1,300  whites 
in  all  the  great  island.  One  thing  we  did  was  to 
offer  a  bonus  for  native  babies.  The  Papuans 
objected  to  large  families,  two  children  was  the 
limit.  Women  with  more  were  regarded  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Now,  if  a  woman  has  four  living  children, 
her  husband’s  tax  is  remitted  and  she  receives  an 
annual  bonus  of  $1.25  with  25  cents  more  for 
each  additional  child.  The  idea  is  to  make  the 
mother  of  a  large  family  a  person  of  importance.” 


EARTHQUAKES  MAY  BE  LOCATED 

Earthquakes  have  long  been  classified  as  a 
thing  of  mystery  and  a  study  forever.  The  chief 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  earthquakes  don’t 
operate  on  schedule.  Day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  even  month  after  month,  the  geolo¬ 
gists  and  other  scientists  visit  the  scene  of  the 
proposed  earthquake,  but  in  vain.  The  earth 
doesn’t  quake.  Then,  after  they  have  given  up 
hope  and  fail  to  appear  on  the  observation  job, 
along  comes  the  quake,  and  finds  them  unpre¬ 
pared. 

Scientists  refuse  to  be  thwarted  again.  They 
are  preparing  a'  quake  all  their  own— one  that 
will  operate  on  schedule  and  that  will  furnish 
them  with  enough  data,  they  hope,  to  enable 
them  to  calculate  the  speed  of  earth  tremors  and 
so  locate  the  origin. 

Twenty  tons  of  high  explosives  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  deserted  mine  one  mile  under  the 
earth’s  surface.  Delicate  instruments  are  now 
being  made  and  these  will  be  placed  at  various 
distances  from  the  scene  of  action.  When  all  is 
in  readiness,  the  hight  explosives  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  and  the  results  noted. 

Calculations  based  upon  seismographic  records 
are  only  approximate  because  the  speed  of  the 
earth  waves,  corresponding  to  the  wave  lengths 
in  radio,  cannot  be  determined.  The  speed  will 
be  noted  in  the  man-made  quake,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  sufficient  data  will  be  obtained  to  enable 
scientists  to  tell  the  exact  location  of  a  quake  by 
the  speed  of  the  earth  waves. 

There  are  three  lines  of  force  emanating  from 
a  quake — two  passing  through  the  earth  and  one 
wave  tremor  that  travels  along  the  surface. 

Still  another  result  may  be  obtained.  Some 
idea  of  the  construction  of  the  earth’s  interior 
may  be  gained  by  the  experiment.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  the  world  of  sci¬ 
ence  on  the  composition  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  One  theory  is  that  rock  formation 
abounds  and  another  is  that  a  molten  yet  com¬ 
posite  mass  exists.  Scientists  hope  that  their 
earthquake  may  shed  some  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 
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A  fishing  rec¬ 
ord  for  New  York 
waters  was  made 
|  the  other  day 
when  a  nineteen- 
p  o  u  n  d  brown 
trout  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  Loon 
Lake,  near  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.,  by  A. 
E.  Paye.  The 
great  fish  gave 
its  captor  a  long 
and  wearing 
;  struggle  before  it 
surrendered  its 
life. 

Mr.  Paye,  one 
of  the  County 
Supervisors,  was 
fishing  in  com- 
:  pany  with  E.  R. 

|  Hayes  of  Loon 
Lake,  using  an 
Archie  spinner 
.  and  minnow  with 
a  steel  rod.  When 
the  fish  struck  it 
was  realized  that 
.  a  large  catch  was 
hooked  hut  the 
fishermen  thought 
it  ,  was  a  “laker,” 
which  sometimes 
^  reaches  large  size 
%  in  these  waters. 
They  were  there¬ 
fore  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  when  it 
proved  to  be  a 
brown  trout. 

F rom  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  strike 
a  battle  was  on. 
Again  and  again 
in  repeated 
rushes  the  big 
fish  ran  out  Mr. 
Paye’s  reels  un¬ 
til  nearly  the 
•whole  of  his  line 
was  in  water,  and 
at  times  the 
tackle  was  under 
perilous  strain. 
The  struggle  last- 
e  d  thirty-five 
minutes  before 
the  fish,  in  ex¬ 
haustion,  gave  up. 
Mrv  Paye  has  en¬ 
tered  his  prize  in 
a  contest  for  a 
reel  offered  by  a 
Malone  firm. 
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Pay  on  Delivery 
Plus  Postage 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded 

25  cal.  Pocket  Automatic;  25  cal.  Blue  Steel  Arm- 
Automatic  $8.45;  32  cal.  $10.45;  Officer’s  Auto¬ 
matic,  3  safeties,  25  cal.  $11.95;  Military  Trench 
,  Automatic,  32  cal.  10  shot  extra  magazine  FREE, 
$11.65.  Just  like  you  used  over  there.  Imported 
Top  Brake  Revolver.  32  cal.  $8.65;  33  cal.  $8.95. 


SEN©  NO  MONEY 


695 

— i 


Universal  Sales  Co.  141  B’way,  Desk 


Row  York 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

Is  now  more  than  ever  the  key-note  of  success.  Bow- 
Legged  and  Knock-Kneed  men  and  women,  both 
young  and  old,  will  he  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  .now 
ready  for  market  my  new  appliance,  which  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  straighten,  within  a  short  time,  bow- 
leggedness  and  knock-kneed  legs,  safely,  quickly  and 
permanently,  without  pain,  operation  or  discomfort. 
Will  not  interfere  with  your  daily  work,  being  worn 
at  night.  My  new  "Lim-Straitner,”  Modal  18,  XJ.  S. 
Patent,  is  easy  to  adjust;  its  result  will  save  you 
soon  from  further  humiliation,  and  improve  your 
personal  appearance  100  per  cent. 

WTrite  today  for  my  free  copyrighted  physiological 
and  anatomical  book  which  tells  you  how  to  correct 
bow  and  knock-kneed  legs  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part.  Enclose  a  dime  for  postage 

M.  TRIEETY,  SPECIALIST 
535  "L,  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Spectacles  FREE! 

On  Trial 


Let  me  send  you  on  Ten  Days  Free  Trial  a  pair  of  my 
famous  “True  Fit"  Shell  Rim  Spectacles.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  now  in  use  everywhere.  These  splendid 
Glasses  will  enable  anyone  to  read  the  smallest  print,  thread 
the  finest  needle,  seo  far  and  near  and  prevent  eyestrain  or 
headaches.  If  after  trying  them  for  10  days  and  nights  you 
are  amazed  and  delighted,  and  think  them  equal  to 
glasses  sold  elsewhere  at  $15.00,  send  only  $4.49;  if  you 
don’t  want  to  keep  them,  return  them  and  there  will  be  no 
charge.  Send  ns  Money!  Pay  no  C.  O.  D.!  Simply  your  name,  ad- 
dress  ana  agre.  state  the  lenffth  of  time  you  have  worn  classes,  if 
any.  A  beautUoiyeiveteen-lined,  gold-lettered  Spectacle  Cat»e  FREE, 

DR.  RSTHOLZ 

Madison  and  Laflin  Sts.  Dept.  2013  Chicago,  I2S. 


OLI)  MONEY  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old 
Coins  dated  before  1805.  Keep  -ALE  old  or 
bdd  money.  Send  lOcts.  for  New  Ill’s  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x(>.  You  may  have  valuable 
.oins.  Get  posted.  We  pav  cash. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.  Ave.  13,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts, Paja¬ 
mas,  and  ^Nightshirts  direct  from  our 
factory  to  wearer.  Nationally  advertised. 
Easy  to  sell.  Exclusive  patterns.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  values.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Large  steady  income 
assured.  Entirely  new  proposition. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 

MADISON  SKIRT  CO.,  603  B’way,  N.Y.  City 


Pimples 

Your  skin  can  be  quickly  cleared  of  Pimples,  Black¬ 
heads,  Acne  Eruptions  on  the  face  or  body.  Barber* 
Itch,  Eczema,  Enlarged  Pores,  Oily  or  Shiny  Skin. 

today  for  my  FREE  Booklet,  “A 
m  mH.  ML^Clear-Tonb  Skin,”  telling  bow  I  cured 
7:  “  myself  after  being  afflicted  for  15  years. 

$1000  Cash  says  1  can  clear  your  skin  ofthe  above  blemishes. 

E.S. GIVENS,  186  Chemical  Bidg.,  Kansas 

TOBACCO 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Any  form,  cigars,cigareites,pipe,  chewing  orsnuff 


Goitre 


Removed  at  home;  no  knife. 
No  pain.  No  cost  if  it  fails- 
Successfully  used  for  16  years- 
Write  tor  Free  Book  and  testi¬ 
monials.  GOITRENE  COMPANY. 
488  West  63rd  St. .  Chicago 


!  Ff?£F  YOURSELF 

I  SEND  FOR  INFORMATION 
OU.QUAYLE  SANITARIUM.  Dept.  971  MADIS0N.0H1O 


MORPHINE 


THE  ELECTRICITY  “£  ,%5gr£gg 

your  table  or  hand.  Cures  Rheumatism,  Liver  and 
j Kidney  Disease.  Weak  and  Lame  Back,  etc,  Fof 
I  advertising  purposes  we  will  give  One  Beet  Free  te 

f-'jtjjjUujj  one  personin  each  locality. 

IP  Address  E.J.  SMEAD. 

■w-J ^  Dept. No.  31.  VINELAND, NEW  JERSEY 

How  0Rd  Where  to  Find  Them 

wlodel  Publishing  So-  21  Como  Building.  Chicago 


Free  l 

WAKE  OP! 

—Learn  something 
;  NEW  about  yourself.— 
i  —Know  your  future  aa 
you  know  your  past. — 

★  Success  *  Success  * 
*  Success  * 

Just  clip  the  coupon 
and  mail  at  once  to 
-"  -  -  ■  •  •  •*.  •  me.  1  w;n  seil(j  you 

Princess — O  K I E —  Horoscopes  y°HoroacopeUal 

- - COUPON - - - - 

To  avoid  tamperers  enclose  TEN  CENTS  to  cover  cost  of 
this  insertion,  mailing,  etc.  Your  birth  data 

Name .  Mon . 

St.  and  No . .' .  Day . . 

City  and  State .  Yc*j . 

E.  OKiE,  2p9  W.  139th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dept.  IK 


rree! 


Who’ 


Life  Ain't  in  Holdin’  a  Good  Hand, 
but  in  Playin’  a  Poo*  Hand  Well’ 

By  B.C.  Templeton 


TijHERE  IS  NO  FINER  THING  IN  THE  WORLD  than 
3  courage.  It  is  the  warm  and  beautiful 
"flame  which  lights  the  fires  of  ambition  in 
every  man’s  soul  and  burns  a  forward  path 
through  every  difficulty. 

It  is  easy  to  be  courageous  when  the  odds  are  in 
your  favor.  But  the  greater  hero  is  the  man  who 
smiles  a  brave  smile  when  days  are  darkest  and 
keeps  on  fighting  toward  the  ultimate  goal — “to  the 
last  a  warrior  unafraid.” 

As  Grantland  Rice  so  beautifully  expresses  it: — 

“God  grant  that  in  the  strife  and  stress 
Which  all  must  face  who  linger  here — 

Upon  the  Field  of  Hopelessness 
Or  with  the  laurel  swinging  near. 

Upon  the  world’s  red  firing  line 

The  battle  of  the  strong  and  weak— * 

The  fate  of  all  the  Fates  be  mine — 

I  will  not  show  the  Yellow  Streak. 


DO  you  want  to  advance  in  Business?  In  Adver¬ 
tising?  In  Salesmanship?  Many  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  Sales  and  Advertising  Managers, 
Chief  Clerks,  Accountants,  Office  Managers,  Book¬ 
keepers,  and  Private  Secretaries  have  won  success 
with  the  help  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  More  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
I.  C.  S.  Business  Courses  than  in  any  other  business 
courses  in  the  country. 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  first-class  Draftsman, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  or  Steam  Engineer?  A 
Chemist?  An  Architect?  A  Building  Contractor? 
An  Automobile  Expert?  Thousands  of  men  have 
climbed  into  big  jobs  in  the  technical  professions 
through  I.  C.  $.  help. 

The  I.  C.  S.  is  the  biggest  and  oldest  correspon¬ 
dence  school  in  the  world.  For  thirty-one  years,  it 
has  been  helping  men  out  of  routine  drudgery  into 
work  they  like — helping  them  to  win  advancement, 
to  have  happy,  prosperous  homes,  to  know  the  joy 
of  getting  ahead  in  business  and  in  life. 

How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  wait  before 
taking  the  step  that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
money?  Isn’t  it  better  to  start  now  than  to  wait  five 
years  and  then  realize  what  the  delay  has  cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will  prepare 
you  for  the  position  you  want. 

Here  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost,  without  obligat¬ 
ing  yourself  in  any  way,  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 
It  takes  only  a  moment  of  your  time,  but  it  is  the 
most  important  thing  you  can  do  today.  Right  now 
is  the  time  to  say  “I  will.” 

t— - TEAR  OUT  HERE  * - — 

INTER  NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  4489-B,  Scranton,  Penna. 


If  Fortune  play  me  false  or  fair— 

If,  from  the  shadowlands  I  creep 
Up  to  the  heights  and  linger  there. 

Or  topple  downward  to  the  deep — 

On  up  the  fugged  path  of  fame, 

Where  one  man  falls — another  mounts; 

God  grant  that  I  play  out  the  game, 

For  there  is  nothing  else  that  counts.” 

As  the  old  cowboy  saying  goes — “Life  ain’t  in 
holdin’  a  good  hand,  but  in  playin’  a  poor  hand  well.” 

What  if  you  did  have  to  leave  school  when  you 
were  but  a  boy!  What  if  you  have  been  working 
for  years  at  a  small  salary  with  little  or  no  chance 
for  advancement!  Do  you  think  that  makes  any 
difference  to  a  real  fighter? 

What  you  have  done  with  your  time  up  to  now 
accounts  for  what  you  are  Today. 

What  you  do  with  your  time  from  now  on  will 
decide  what  you  will  be  Tomorrow. 

Your  hands  can’t  earn  the  money  you  need.  But 
your  head  can — and  will! — if  jvwi  give  it  the  chance. 

No  matter  what  your  age — your  education — or 
your  means, you  can  get  out  of  the  rut  and  make  good 
in  a  big  way  if  you  grit  your  teeth  and  say  “I  will.”1 


Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for 
ihe  position  or  in  the  subject  be/ore  which  I  have  marked  an  X: 
BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


1  Business  Management 
Industrial  Management 
1  Personnel  Organization 
1  TrafiQe  Management 
□Business  Law 

□Banking  and  Ranking  Law 

□  Accountancy  (including C.P. A.) 

□  Nicholson  Cost  Accounting 

□  Bookkeeping 

□  Private  Secretary 
□Business  Spanish  □  French 

TECHNICAL  AND 
□Electrical  Engineering 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Mechanical  Engineer 
□Mechanical  Draftsman 
□Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Rnilroad  Positions 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  Civil  Engineer 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 
□Metallurgy  □  Mining 
□Steam  Engineering 

□Radio  □  Airplane  Engines 


□  Salesmanship 

8  Advertising 
Better  Letters 
□  Foreign  Trade  • 

□  Stenography  and'Typing 
□  Business  English 

B  Civil  Service 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
□  Common  School  Subjects 
□  High  School  Subjects 
□illustrating  □  Cartooning 
INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
□  Architect 
□  Blue  Print  Reading 
□Contractor  and  Builder 
□  Architectural  Draftsman 
□  Concrete  Builder 
Q  Structural  Engineer 
□Plumbing  and  Heating 
□  Chemist ry  □  Pharmacy 
Automobile  Work 
Navigation 

Agriculture  and  Poultry 
Mathematics 


Street 
'  Address.... 

1-10-23 

. 

. State . 

,ttitifTTttt _ 

Occupation . 

Versons  residing  in  Canada  should  send  this  coupon  to  the  Interna* 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  Canadian,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada., 


To  those  who  enroll  right  now  I  will  give  this  complete  Finger  Print  Outfit  absolutely  free.  It  is 
a  regular  expert’s  working  outfit — the  same  kind  that  I  use  myself — the  same  kind  that  you  will  use 
when  you  are  ready  to  accept  a  position  as  a  Finger  Print  Expert.  This  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only, 
so  you  must  hurry  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Send  In  the  coupon  today  for  full  information. 

Be  a  Fing'er  Print  Expert 

Learn  at  Home — 30  Minutes  a  Day 

Only  thirty  minutes  a  day  for  a  short  time.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  am  a  Finger  Print  Expert 
and  I  know  jusit  whatsis  required.  I  give  you  just  the  kind  of  training  that  prepares  you  to  be  a  Finger 
Print  Expert — that  assures  you  of  a  position  just  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  my  course.  The  Finger 
Print  Expert  is  always  in  demand.  You  need  not  give  up  your  present  occupation  while  studying  this 
fascinating  profession.  Get  into  this  big  paying  profession  right  now. 

More  Men  Needed  Right  Now 

The  professional  Finger  Print  Expert  is  always  in 
demand.  I  have  so  many  positions  waiting  to  be 
filled  right  now  that  I  am  guaranteeing  to  place 
every  man  as  soon  as  he  finishes  my  course  and  I 
am  backing  up  this  remarkable  offer  with  a  $1000 
bank  guarantee  deposited  with  the  Phillips  State 
Bank  of-  Chicago.  Let  me  make  you  a  Finger  Print 
Expert  and  start  you  in  a  big  paying  position. 


Besides  a  valuable  course  for  Secret  Service  In¬ 
telligence  is  also  given  free  to  all  my  students.  This 
information  itself  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  complete  course.  Send  coupon  today  and  learn 
all  about  it. 


Send  Coupon  Today 

The  big  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for 
is  here.  Remember  you  have  a  position  waiting  for 
#you  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  this  course.  Also 
*to  every  student  that  I  accept  now  I  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  complete  Finger  Print  Outfit  as  illus¬ 
trated  above. 


U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  FINGER  PRINTS,  Room  10-95 
7003  N.  ClarK  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Without  any  obligations  whatsoever  please  send 
me  full  information  about  your  “Guaranteed  Post* 
tion  Offer — Free  Finger  Print  Outfit.”  Also  tell 
me  how  I  can  become  a  Finger  Print  Expert. 


Name . Age 


l 


U.  S.  School  of  Finger  Prints 

7003  N.  ClarK  St.,  Room  10-95,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Address. 


City. 


State 


Ml 


1240 

1241 


WORK  AND  WIN 


LATEST  ISSUES 


1242 

1243 


1244 

1245 

1246 

1247 

1248 


1249 


1250 


1251 

1252 


1253 

1254 


1255 

1256 

1257 

1258 

1259 


1260 

1261 


1262 

1263 

1264 


1265 

1266 


1267 

1268 
1289 


.1270 

1271 

1272 


1273 

1274 


1275 


1276 

1277 


1278 


1279 

1280 


1281 

1282 

1283 


Fred  Feafcnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Settling  a  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Honor. 

“  and  the  Headstrong  Half-Back;  or,  Subduing 
an  Ugly  Player. 

“  Best  Trick;  or.  Fooling  Them  All. 

“  Blocked  Kick;  or,  The  Play  That  Won  the 
Championship. 

“  Night  of  Terror;  or.  In  Deadly  Danger. 

“  Desperate  Stand;  or,  Winning  in  the  Last  Half. 

“  Secret  Foes;  or.  Standing  on  His  Guard. 

“  Stand  for  Justice;  or.  The  Only  Way  to  Win. 

“  Diamond  Skates;  or,  The  Race  That  Lost  Him 
a  Friend. 

“  Tussle  with  Toughs;  or,  Holding  Out  for  His 
Rights. 

“  and  the  Norwegian;  or.  Using  Skis  to  Save 
a  Town. 

“  Jealousy ;  or,  Beating  Out  a  Rival. 

“  Ice  Brigade;  or.  Running  a  Mid -Winter  Car¬ 
nival. 

“  Big  Heart;  or,  Working  as  Avenger. 

“  Rescue  of  Evelyn ;  or,  Racing  at  a  Mile  a 
Minute. 

“  Best  Friend ;  or;  How  His  Mother  Saved  Him. 

“  Ice  Champion  ;  or,  Skating  for  Gold  and  Glory. 

“  Lucky  Shot;  or.  Getting  the  Best  of  a  Foe. 

“  Snow-Shoe  Boys;  or.  Six  Days  in  Labrador. 

“  and  the  “Silent  Five”;  or,  After  Basket-ball 
Honors. 

“  and  the  Hallboy;  or,  The  Great  Hotel  Mystery. 

“  Hockey  Team;  or,  Out  to  Win  the  Cup. 
to  Solve. 

“  Slide  for  Life;  or,  Lost  in  the  Great  Blizzard. 

“  in  the  Slums;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a.  Great  City. 

“  Fight  with  the  Dons;  or,  Lively  Times  in 
Mexico. 

“  and  the  Boy  Hunter;  or,  A  Trip  to  the  Fur 
Country. 

“  and  “Broadway  Bob” ;  or,  Saving  a  Young  Man 
from  Ruin. 

“  Baseball  Stars;  or,  Winning  the  Opening  Game. 

“  Temperance  War;  or.  Cleaning  Up  a  Bad  Town. 

“  and  “Little  Iron-Arm”;  or,  The  Boy  Wizard 
of  the  Diamond. 

“  as  Ringmaster ;  or,  Training  a  Boy  Acrobat. 

“  New  Delivery;  or.  Giving  Them  a  Hard  Curve. 

“  and  the  “Night  Raiders” ;  ^or,  A  Terrible  Time 
at  Tankville. 

“  Inside  Game;  or,  Playing  to  Win  All  the  Way. 

“  In  the  Swamp;  or,  Exciting  Times  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades. 

“  and  “Jumping  Jack”;  or,  The  Boy  Wonder  of 
the  Athletes. 

“  Duel  in  the  Dark;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

“  Ten-Mile  Swim;  or,  a  Mighty  Test  of  Endur¬ 
ance. 

“  Boy  Sprinters;  or,  Winning  the  Great  Olympic 
Prize. 

“  Great  Success*  or,  In  the  Game  to  Win. 

“  and  Dick  the  Dandy;  or,  The  Biggest  Fool  in 
New  York. 

“  Tug-of-War;  or,  Holding  His  Own  with  Strong 
Men. 

“  Deep  Sea  Dive;  or,  The  Great  Lighthouse  Mys¬ 
tery. 

“  Heel-and-Toe  Race;  or,  His  Great  Thousand- 
Mile  Walk. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7c  per  copy,  in  moner  or 
postage  stamps,  by 


HARRY  E. 
166  West  23d  Street. 


WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

New  York  City 


SCENAftiOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios. 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ¬ 
ing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  price, 
85  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address 
L.  SENARENS,  219  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOK' 


J 


Useful,  Instructive  and  Amusing.  They  Contai 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON'S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM 
BOOK.  —  Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ; 
also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams’, 
together  with  charms,  ceremonies  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.  —  The  great  book  of 
magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  instructions  on 
all  leading  card  tricks  of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular 
magical  illusions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magi¬ 
cians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.  —  The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fullly  explained  by  this  little  book.  Be¬ 
sides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief,  fan,  glove, 
parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list 
of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to 
love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice, 
rules  and  etiquette  to  be  observed,  with  many  curious 
and  interesting  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  and  containing  full  instructions  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  training  of  the  canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink 
blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made 
easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards, 
blows  and  the  different  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instructive 
books,  as  It  will  teach  y-eu  how  to  box  without  an  in¬ 
structor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most 

complete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writ¬ 
ing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen 
letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  13.— IIOW  TO  DO  IT;  Or,  BOOK  OF  FT! 
QUETTE. — It  Is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every 
young  man  desires  to  know  about.  There’s  happiness 


No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand¬ 
book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  Ice-cream  syruDs 
essences,  etc.  ’  v  ’ 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given 
to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  be 
come  beautiful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING 
PARTY.— A  most  complete  compendium  of  games,  spo  *ts 
card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable  for  par¬ 
lor  ar  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more 
for  the  money  than  any  bo^Si  published. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— This  little 
book  gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  to¬ 
gether  with  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLE¬ 
MEN. — Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentle¬ 
men  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and 
athletic  exercises.  Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations 
By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT 
—Fullly  illustrated.  Full  instructions  are  given  in  this 
little  book,  together  with  instructions  on  swimming  and 
riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Every  one  is 
desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring1 
forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty. 
You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  tfois  little  book.  Buy,-xme 
and  be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR— Every 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book 
explains  them  all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hy¬ 
draulics,  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive 
books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes 
for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game  and  oysters;  also  “pies, 
puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  recipes. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.  —  Containing  the  rules 
and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  appearing  to  good  advantage  at 
parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  churcch,  and  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealer*  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  per  copy,  in  money 
or  postage  stomps,  by 


HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc. 

166  West  23d  Street  New  Ysrk 


Oeta  Job  Like  These 


$9,000  a  Year 

W.  E,  Pence,  Chehalis, 
Wash,  say  a:  “Your 
course  put  roe  where  I  am 
today,  Mr. Cooke— making 
$760  a  month  doing  auto¬ 
mobile  electrical  work 
-think  of  it -$9,000  a 
year.  Besides  that  I  am 
my  own  boss,  My  wife 
joins  me  in  thanking  you 
for  what  you  did  for  us.  ” 


$30  to  $50 
a  Day  for 
J,  R.  Morgan 

“When  I  started  on 
your  course  I  was  a  car¬ 
penter’s  helper,  earning 
around  $5.00  a  day.  Now 
I  make  from  $30  to  $50  a 
day  and  am  busy  all 
the  time.  Use  this  letter 
if  you  want  to  —  I  stand 
behind  it.’’ 

J.  R.  Morgan, 


Earn  $3500foffl,000alfear 


20  Years  Old- 
Makes  Almost 
$500  a  Month 

Harold  Hastings  of  Som¬ 
ers,  Mass.,  says:  “The 

§rofit  on  my  electrical 
uBiness  amounts  to  $475 
a  month.  My  success  is 
due  entirely  to  your  In¬ 
struction.  You  make  your 
men  just  what  you  say— 
Electrical  Experts.  No 
man  will  ever  make  a 
mistake  enrolling  for  your 


Dickerson  Gets 
$7*500  a  Year 

“learned  $80  a  week 
when  I  started  with  you— 
$50  a  week  when  half 
through  your  course.  Now 
I  clean  up  at  the  rate  of 
$7,500  a  year.  Thank  you 
a  thousand  times  for  what 
you  did  for  me.  Elec¬ 
tricity  pays  big  on  the 
farm  .”  Herbert  M. 
Dickerson.  Warrontown, 
Virginia. 


$20.00  a  Day  for 
Schreck 

“Use  my  name  as  a 
reference  and  depend  on 
me  as  a  booster.  The  big¬ 
gest  thing  I  ever  did  was 
answer  your  advertise¬ 
ment.  I  am  averaging 
better  than  $600  a  month 
from  my  own  business 
now.  I  used  to  make 
$18.00  a  week.” 

A.  Schreck, 

Phoenix,  Aril. 


in  the  Bi*  Pay  Field  at 


It's  your  own  fault  if  you  don’t  earn  more.  Blam 

yourself  if  you  stick  to  your  small  pay  job  when  I  have  made  it  s 
easy  for  you  to  earn  $3500  to  $10,000  a  year  as  an  electrical  exper 
Electrical  Experts  are  badly  needed.  Thousands  of  men  must  l 
trained  at  once.  One  billion  dollars  a  year  is  being  spent  f< 
electrical  expansion  and  everything  is  ready  but  the  men.  W 
you  answer  the  call  of  this  big  pay  field?  Will  you  get  ready  nc 
for  the  big  job  I  will  help  you  get?  The  biggest  money  of  ycy 
life  is  waiting  for  you. 


I  Will  Train  You  at  Home 


I  will  train  you  just  like  I  trained  the  five  men  whose  pictui 
you  see  here.  Just  like  I  have  trained  thousands  of  other  men— ordinary,  ev< 
day  sort  of  fellowB  —  pulling  them  out  out  of  the  depths  of  starvation  wages  into  jobsi 
pay  $12.00  to  $30.00  a  day.  Electricity  offers  you  more  opportunities — bigger  opportunity 
than  any  other  line  and  with  my  easily  learned,  Bpare  time  course,  I  can  fit  you  for  on 
the  biggest  jobs  in  a  few  short  months’  time. 

Quick  and  Easy  to  Learn 

Don’t  let  any  doubt  about  your  being  able  to  do  what  these  ot 
men  have  done  rob  you  of  your  just  success.  Pence  and  Morgan  and  these  o 
fellows  didn't  have  a  thing  on  you  when  they  started.  You  can  easily  duplicate  their 
cess.  Age,  lack  of  experience  or  lack  of  education  makes  no  difference.  Start  just  aj 
are  and  I  will  guarantee  the  result  with  a  signed  money  back  guarantee  bone 
you  are  not  100%  satisfied  with  my  course  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

FREE— Electrical  Working  Outfit  and  To 

In  addition  to  giving  my  students  free  employment  service 
free  consultation  service,  I  give  them  also  a  complete  working  outfit.  Th 
eludes  tools,  measuring  instruments,  material  and  a  real  electric  motor— the  finest  I 
ners’  outfit  ever  gotten  together.  You  do  practical  work  right  from  the  ’start.  Aft 
first  few  lessons  it  enables  you  to  make  extra  money  every  week  doing  odd  electrica 
in  your  spare  time.  Some  students  make  as  high  as  $26  to  $35  a  week  in  spare  tinu 
while  learning.  This  outfit  is  all  FREE. 

Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  BOOR 

—the  Vital  Facts  of  the  Electrical  Industry 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  my  big  free  electrical  be 
over  100  interesting  pictures.  The  real  dope  about  your  opportunities  ii 
tricity  —  positive  proof  that  you,  too,  can  earn  $3600  to  $10,000  a  year.  Send  for  ; 
Along  with  the  book  I  will  send  you  a  sample  lesson,  a  credit  check  allowing  you  i 
reduction,  my  guarantee  bond  and  particulars  of  the  most  wonderful  pay-raising  c< 
the  world.  Send  the  coupon  now— this  very  second  may  be  the 
turning  point  in  your  life.  Send  it  while  the  desire  for  a  better  job 
and  more  money  is  upon  you,  to 

L.  L.  COOKE,  Chief  Engineer 

Chicago  Engineering  Works 


Dept.  206 


2150  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago 


|  L.  L.  COOKE,  Chief  Engineer,  Chicago  Engineering  Work*, 
Dept.  206,  2150  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  send  me  Ifeme . 

the  "Vital  Facts,”  your  Free  Book,  Sample 
Lessons  and  particulars  of  your  Free  Outfit 
Offer,  Free  Employment  Service,  and  proof 

that  you  can  fit  me  for  a  big-pay  electrical  job.  Address . 


